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By  comparison, 
the  Library  of  Congress 
is  second  best. 


There  were  2,120  different  newspapers  published  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States  between  1690  and  1820.  The  American  Antiquarian  Society,  with 
1 ,496  titles,  possesses  the  largest  collection  in  the  world.  (The  Library  of 
Congress  has  936  titles.)  In  fact.  Dr.  Willard  Thorp  of  Princeton  University  has 
remarked  that  “if  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  had  not  come  into 
existence,  our  knowledge  of  the  origins  of  this  nation  would,  for  a  long  time, 
have  been  composed  of  myths  and  legends.  In  a  sense,  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  gave  us  our  past.” 

The  Society  was  founded  in  1 8 1 2  by  Isaiah  Thomas  and  is  the  third 
oldest  historical  society  in  the  country.  With  holdings  numbering  close  to  three 
million  books,  pamphlets,  broadsides,  manuscripts,  prints,  maps  and  news¬ 
papers,  the  Society’s  research  library  preserves  the  country’s  largest  single  col¬ 
lection  of  printed  source  material  relating  to  the  history,  literature,  and  culture 
of  the  last  250  years.  It  specializes  in  the  American  period  to  1877  and  holds 
an  incredible  two-thirds  of  the  total  pieces  known  to  have  been  printed  in  this 
country  between  1640  and  1821. 

These  collections  serve  a  worldwide  community  of  students,  teachers, 
historians,  bibliographers,  genealogists,  authors  and,  of  course,  newspaper 
reporters,  editors,  and  columnists.  And  as  journalists,  we  should  be  particularly 
proud  of  this.  After  all,  the  Society  preserves  not  only  the  historical  heritage  of 
the  United  States,  but  a  heritage,  that  as  journalists,  is  uniquely  ours. 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society . . .  helping  all  of  us  put  out  better 
newspapers. 
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A  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Affiliated  Publications,  Inc. 
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PHOEBE  APPERSON  HEARST 
DISTINGUISHED  TEN  AWARDS 


Pictured  alxive  are  recipients  of  the  1974  Phoebe  Apperson 
Hearst  Distinfruished  Ten  Awards.  Their  selection  was  made 
possible  by  The  San  F'rancisco  Examiner  inviting  its  readers 
to  nominate  those  citizens  of  the  Bay  Area  who  have  made 
the  most  meaningful  contrihutions  to  the  betterment  of  the 
community  and  the  well-being  of  its  people.  The  program  is 
now  in  its  17th  year. 

The  five  women  and  five  men  are  chosen  by  a 
distinguished  panel  of  judges  and  then  honored  at  an 
Examiner  luncheon  where  top  city  officials  participate 
in  the  presentation  of  properly  inscribed  gold  medal- 


These  medallions  bear  the  likeness  of  Phoehe  Apperson 
Heanst,  mother  of  the  late  publisher,  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  Before  her  death  in  1919,  Mrs.  Hearst  was  one 
of  the  Bay  Area’s  most  distinguished  women.  She 
pioneered  the  kindergarten  movement,  established 
training  schmils  for  teachers,  was  a  major  benefactor  of 
the  University  of  California  and  was  a  co-founder  of 
the  Parent  Teacher’s  A.ssociation. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 


40  newspapers.  .  . 

40  communities.  .  . 

40  different  outlooks  on  editorial  policy- 
and  they^re  all  Donrey. 


Media  groups  often  suffer  from  a  bad  reputation  because  some  members 
of  their  audiences  think  news  coverage  is  controlled  by  some  amorphous, 
unidentifiable  corporate  committee  that  has  several  axes  to  grind. 

When  I  began  to  form  the  newspapers  that  eventually  became  the  Donrey 
Media  Group,  I  made  sure  this  would  never  happen  in  this  company. 

It  was,  and  is,  my  conviction  that  local  editors  and  newscasters  should 
determine  the  editorial  and  news  policy  of  their  property.  I  feel  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  we  are  located  can  best  be  served  by  having  the  local 
staffs  intimately  involved  in  their  own  community .  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
in  a  position  to  identify  the  needs,  problems  and  opportunities  in  their  com¬ 
munity,  and  they  should  make  all  decisions  regarding  their  news  and  their 
editorials. 

Naturally,  group  operations  provide  specialized  assistance  and  financial 
support  which  would  not  otherwise  be  available.  But  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  editorial  content  has  been,  and  should  remain,  predominantly  local  in 
concept  and  operation. 

I  have  never  dictated,  and  no  one  in  this  company  ever  will  dictate  news 
policy  to  our  individual  properties.  And  I  think  that’s  the  way  it  should  be. 


Donald  W.  Reynolds 
President 

Donrey  Media  Group 


Donrey  Media  Group 
920  Rogers  Avenue 
_ iFort  Smith,  Arkansas  72901 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 
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Evening  Independent 
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Suncoast  sports  fans 
scream,  shout,  cheer  and  cry 
with  Hubert  Mizell 

"For  years,  Hubert  Mizell  thought 
the  most  important  sports  event  in  the 
world  was  the  Florida -Georgia  football 
game,"  says  a  colleague.  For  the  young 
Jacksonville  sports  writer,  nothing  could 
surpass  the  excitement  when  Gators  and 
Bulldogs  came  to  grips  in  the  Gator  Bowl. 

Since  those  days,  St.  Petersburg 
Times  Sports  Editor  Mizell  has  covered 
Evel  Knievel  at  Snake  River  Canyon,  the 
World  Series,  Super  Bowls  and  Olympics. 
He  learned  big-time  sports  as  an  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  writer  in  New  York,  later  moved 
to  a  Golf  Digest  editorship.  And  then  to 
St.  Petersburg. 

Exposure  to  big  names,  big  teams 
broadened  Mizell's  perspective.  Now  he 
takes  Times  sports  buffs  to  the  eighteenth 
green  at  the  Masters,  the  wire  at  the  Derby, 
to  major  sports  events  across  the  map, 
searching  out  the  story  that  separates 
winners  from  losers. 

Hubert  Mizell.  His  prize-winning 
reportage  is  one  of  a  number  of  good 
reasons  why  The  Times'  sports  section 
has  been  named  Florida's  best  two  years 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


MAY 

1- 3 — Carolinas  Press  Photographers  Assn.  Annual  Southern  Short 

Course  in  News  Photography,  Appalachian  State  University  Center 
for  Continuing  Education,  Boone,  N.C. 

2- 3 — Indiana  Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Association,  Sheraton 

Inn,  Terre  Haute. 

2- 4 — Virginia  Press  Assn.  Annual  Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference, 

Sheraton  Fredericksburg,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

3- 5— Ohio  Press  Women  General  Meeting,  Hueston  Woods  Lodge,  Hues- 

ton  Woods  State  Park,  Ohio. 

4- $— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Assn.,  Salt  Fork  Lodge,  Cambridge, 

Ohio. 

4-7 — Society  of  American  Business  Writers  Annual  Meeting,  Sheraton- 
Carlton,  Washington,  D  C. 

4-9 — API  Publishers  Seminar  for  newspapers  or  groups  over  75,000  circu¬ 
lation,  Reston,  Va. 

8 — Missouri  Associated  Dailies.  Rock  Lane  Lodge,  Branson,  Mo. 

8-10 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Spring  Conference  and 
Exhibits  Competition,  Treasure  Island  Inn,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

8- 11 — (MORE)'s  A.  J.  Liebling  Counter  Convention,  Hotel  Commodore, 

N.Y.C.,  inc.  National  Conference  on  Women  and  the  Media,  May  9. 

9- 10 — Ozark  Press  Assn.  Annual  Meeting,  Rock  Lane  Lodge.  Branson, 

Mo. 

11-14 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  National 
Spring  Conference,  Innisbrook  Resort  &  Gold  Club,  Tarpon  Springs, 
Fla. 

11-14— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Family  Budget  and  Inflation,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

11-15 — National  Press  Photographers  Assn.  Photo  Conference,  George 
Eastman  House,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

11- 23 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief 

news  executives  of  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation,  Reston, 
Va. 

12- 13 — International  Press  Institute  General  Assembly,  Hotel  Carlton 

Elite.  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

13- 14 — Newspaper  Comics  Council  Spring  Meeting.  Holiday  Inn- 

Fishermans  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

15 — New  Jersey  Press  Assn.  News  Seminar,  E.T.S.  Conference  Center, 
Princeton,  N.J. 

15-16— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  Annual  Meeting,  Washington  Plaza.  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash. 

15- 17 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists  Annual  Conven¬ 

tion,  Sheraton-Harbor  Island  Hotel.  San  Diego.  Calif. 

16—  Illinois  Editors’  Traffic  Safety  Seminar,  Holiday  Inn  East,  Springfield, 
III. 

16-18 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Family  Living  Pages  Seminar,  Shera¬ 
ton  Airport  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

16-18 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

18— Blue  Pencil  Club  of  Ohio,  Ohio  State  University  Center  for  Tommor- 
row,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

18- 22 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Annual  Conference, 

Maria  Isabelle  Hotel.  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

19- 20 — SNPA  Executives  Clinic,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 
19-22 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Food  and  Popula¬ 
tion:  The  Next  Crisis,  Washington,  D.C. 

21-23 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Annual  Meeting,  Marriott 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

28- 31 — Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference,  London,  Ontario. 

29- 31 — International  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Seminar  on  Circulation 

Management,  Troy  State  University,  Troy,  Ala. 

30 -  Canadian  Press  Meeting,  West  News  Editors,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

JUNE 

1-13 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  Seminar  for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation.  Reston,  Va. 

5-6 — Ohio  Newspaper  Offset  Clinic,  Holiday  Inn  and  Sidney  Daily  News, 
Sidney,  Ohio. 

5- 7 — N.Y.  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau  Convention,  Otesa- 

ga,  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

6 —  Canadian  Press  Meeting  of  Ontario  News  Editors,  Niagara  Falls.  Ont. 
8-12 — Special  Libraries  Association/Newspaper  Division  Palmer  House 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

12-13 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assn.  Sum¬ 
mer  Seminar,  Savannah  Inn,  Savannah,  Ga. 

12-14 — Kentucky  Press  Assn.  Summer  Convention,  Kentucky  Dam  Village 
State  Park,  Gilbertsville.  Ky. 
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John  Lane,  our  new  chief  editorial  cartoonist, 
is  an  angry  man  when  he’s  working. 

“I  read  newspapers  until  I  get  mad,”  is  how  he 
explains  the  creation  of  a  Lane  cartoon.  “Why 
shouldn’t  I  get  angry  when  I  read  the  news. 

The  people  I  draw  for  get  angry.  I’m  no  different 
from  them— but  I  have  the  opportunity  to  express 
myself.” 

John  Lane’s  self-expression  may  originate  in 
wrath,  but  he  transforms  it  into  wit,  broad  humor, 
satire— whatever  the  situation  demands.  The 
common  denominator  for  his  varied  lampoons  is 
his  distinctive  graphic  style.  It  is  a  style  Lane 
has  developed  during  19  years  as  illustrator, 
caricaturist,  art  director  and  editorial  cartoonist 


for  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association.  It  is,  we 
believe,  the  style  of  the  finest  editorial  cartoonist 
in  the  profession. 

If  you  are  not  already  an  NEA  Daily  Service 
Client  and  familiar  with  the  editorial  artistry 
of  John  Lane,  contact  us.  We’d  love  to  show  you 
some  samples  of  how  beautiful  John  can  be  when 
he’s  angry.  Write  or  phone  Dick  Johnson  or 
Ron  Hawkins,  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
1200  West  Third  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 
Call  (collect)  216-621-7300. 

Newspaper 
Enterprise 
Association 
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lour  Basic  Tools 
For^Mtiiig  About 
Insurance 

When  you  write  about  the  personal  insurance  field 
(auto,  homeowners,  life,  small  boats,  recreational 
vehicles,  health,  etc.],  our  Insurance  News  Service 
can  help 

Our  No-Fault  Press  Reference  Manual,  a 

300-page  loose-leaf  encyclopedia,  covers  the 
complex,  fast-moving  field  of  no-fault  reform.  New 
pages  are  mailed  to  you  when  conditions  warrant. 

Advisory,  a  one-page  newsletter  for  newsmen, 
keeps  you  up  to  date  on  newsworthy  events 
affecting  insurance. 

Our  Insurance  Backgrounders,  a  new  service, 
give  you  thorough  background  briefings  on  topics 
related  to  insurance 

The  fourth  unit  of  our  Insurance  News  Service 
IS  your  phone.  With  it,  you  can  call  us  collect  when 
you  need  fact  or  opinion  about  some  aspect  of 
insurance.  Dial  (309)  662-2521  or  662-2714. 

To  receive  the  no-fault  manual.  Advisory,  or 
the  Backgrounders,  write  to; 

Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61 701 
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CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

A  QUESTION  OF  STYLE — In  a  UPI  Reporter  progress 
report  on  the  joint  wire  services  great  style  book  revision, 
Bobby  Ray  Miller,  a  UPI  general  news  editor,  notes  the 
committee  is  into  abbreviations,  titles  and  capitalization 
at  present.  H.  L.  Stevenson,  UPI  vicepresident,  mentions 
in  the  newsletter  that  William  Allen  White  had  some  em¬ 
phatic  ideas  about  style  and  quotes  from  a  recent  column 
by  a  one-time  Gazette  reporter,  Stewart  Awbrey,  now 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News.  Sec¬ 
ond  day  on  the  job  Awbrey  was  summoned  by  White  and 
admonished  about  using  “very  tired”  in  a  story.  Said  the 
editor:  “Whenever  you  write  the  word  ‘very’  in  a  news 
story,  scratch  it  out,  and  substitute  the  word  ‘damn.’  Then 
scratch  out  the  ‘damn.’  ”  Awbrey  reminisced  about  the 
rule  after  Elmer  N.  Earley  Jr.  dug  out  an  old  style  book  at 
the  Gazette.  Here  is  one  listing  from  those  1911  rules: 
“Don’t  use  Mr.  White’s  name  in  'The  Gazette,  or  you  might 
lose  your  job.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

SYLLABICALLY  SPEAKING — Leon  Flemming,  who  does 
“The  Lively  Arts”  column  for  the  Lubbock  (Texas) 
Avalanche-Journal,  told  readers  that  the  newspaper’s 
typesetting  computers  are  “pretty  goldarned  smart  but 
they  aren’t  infallible  .  .  .”  He  explained  the  computer  is 
programmed  to  divide  a  line  of  type  correctly,  put  the 
hyphen  in  the  right  place  and  start  the  following  line  with 
the  next  syllable.  But,  he  continued,  no  one  had  warned 
the  computers  about  a  word  which  turned  up  in  a  Lubbock 
Symphony  Orchestra  story — “supercalifragilisticexpiali- 
docious.” 

“So,”  writes  Leon,  “the  machine  took  the  easy  way  out: 
it  set  the  entire  word  without  a  hyphen,  causing  it  to 
extend  well  into  the  adjourning  column.  The  paragraph 
had  to  be  reset  by  a  human  operator  ...  I  suppose  if  I  told 
this  story  on  a  linotype  operator  he  would  get  angry.  But 
not  our  computers:  they  just  do  what  they’re  told  uncomp¬ 
lainingly,  without  thought  of  retaliation  for  real  or  im¬ 
agined  insults. 

“Yep,  you  can  say  our  computers  are  pretty  ‘supercali- 
fragilisticexpialidocious.’  ” 

♦  «  ♦ 

THE  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  PRESS  CORPS  in  Santa 
Ana,  California  decided  to  beard  a  lion  in  his  own  den, 
figuratively  and  literally  the  other  day.  After  Supervisor 
Robert  Battin  lectured  a  group  of  young  people  to  the 
effect  that  beards  and  long  hair  were  only  badges  of  de¬ 
fiance,  reporters  showed  up  next  day  in  the  board  room 
wearing  false  beards  down  to  their  buckles.  Tom  Eichorn 
wrote  the  story  in  the  Orange  County  Register,  reporting 
supervisors  erupted  in  laughter,  and  chairman  Ralph 
Diedrich’s  observed,  “Frankly,  it  improves  the  looks  of 
some  of  them.”  Reporter  Donna  Tice  of  the  Orange  County 
News  Service  adorned  her  false  beard  with  a  yellow  rib¬ 
bon.  .  *  * 

CODE  CONTRADANCE — Out  in  Madison,  Wisconsin  the 
Capital  Tunes  and  The  Newspaper  Guild  are  still  battling 
over  the  NLRB  administrative  judge’s  ruling  re  collective 
bargaining  on  ethics  codes.  Some  Guild  members  began  to 
report  afterhours  activities  when  they  heard  managing 
editor  Robert  Meloon  had  made  a  speech  before  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association  asking  whether  a  reporter  who 
dates  news  sources  could  be  objective  and  suggesting  that 
in  order  to  protect  the  newspaper’s  objectivity  “we  must 
know  about  them.” 

The  Guild  Reporter  reports  a  number  of  “disclosures” 
filed  by  staffers.  Ann  Beckman  detailed  a  date  at  a 
Chinese  restaurant  from  6  to  9:30  p.m.  with  David  Crosby, 
local  composer  and  conductor  of  the  Wisconsin  Orchestra. 
“It  was,”  reported  Ann,  “a  pleasant  evening.  We  each  had 
a  drink  in  the  lounge  area,  followed  by  a  specially  priced 
Chinese  dinner  for  two  consisting  of  one  beef  and  one 
shrimp  dish,  two  egg  rolls,  soup,  green  tea  and  fortune 
cookies.  .  .  .  We  laughed  and  considered  dessert,  but  I 
declined  while  he  ate  a  dish  of  vanilla  ice  cream.  The  bill 
came  to  around  $14,  which  he  paid  with  the  understanding 
that  I  would  pick  up  the  tah  for  our  next  dinner  together . . .” 
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Marketing  for  Better 
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Lobbying  for  1st  amendment 

For  a  long  time  newspaper  editors  have  been  timid  about  seeking 
legislation  in  Congress  on  behalf  of  First  Amendment  rights  for 
fear  it  would  appear  to  be  self-serving.  The  attitude  has  bothered 
successive  leaders  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  James  Pope  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  then  chairman  of  the  Society’s  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee,  wondered  “how  far  he  could  go  as 
spokesman  for  a  society  of  explosive  individuals.” 

A  few  years  later,  J.  Russell  Wiggins  of  the  Washington  Post  said 
as  chairman  of  the  same  committee  in  1957:  “I  think  the  members 
had  better  make  up  their  minds  whether  they  are  really  for  free¬ 
dom  of  information  or  against  it.” 

Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California  put  it  this  way  to  the  1975 
meeting  of  the  Society  last  week:  “Editors  should  stop  feeling 
apologetic  about  lobbying  for  the  First  Amendment.” 

The  First  Amendment,  and  legislation  implementing  it,  serve 
the  people  first,  and  not  the  press,  and  we  see  nothing  self-serving 
for  editors  to  promote  support  for  needed  legislation  in  this  area. 
Certainly,  the  people  will  not  be  motivated  to  seek  such  legislation, 
nor  are  they  equipped  to  do  so.  Just  as  certainly,  members  of 
Congress  will  not  be  motivated  to  create  and  pass  legislation  im¬ 
plementing  the  First  Amendment  unless  the  need  for  such  is  im¬ 
pressed  on  them  forcefully  by  the  press. 

Editors  will  see  nothing  wrong  in  telling  their  Senators  and 
Congressmen  about  the  booby  traps  in  the  proposed  revisions  of 
the  U.S.  Criminal  Code.  They  will  tell  them  in  person  and  through 
their  editorials.  Why,  then,  should  any  editor  feel  timid  about  tell¬ 
ing  his  Congressmen  and  Senators  about  the  necessity  for  other 
legislation  in  the  same  area? 

More  than  100  ASNE  members  took  the  first  steps  last  week  in 
organizing  an  educational  campaign  for  the  public  on  First 
Amendment  rights.  The  emphasis  is  to  be  that  freedom  of  the  press 
was  adopted  not  for  the  sake  of  the  press,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
people.  If  they  can  get  that  message  across  to  the  public,  then  the 
public  will  also  understand  why  newspaper  editors  and  publishers 
lobby  in  Congress  for  First  Amendment  legislation. 


A  vital  right  of  ail  people 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  is  still  re-writing  a 
“Statement  of  Principles”  to  replace  the  Code  of  Ethics  or  “Canons 
of  Journalism”  adopted  in  1923.  The  1975  proposal  (E&P,  March  15, 
page  13)  has  already  been  revised  four  times  and  will  probably  be 
revised  again  before  it  is  considered  for  adoption  by  the  ASNE 
board. 

We  are  glad  the  committee  accepted  an  E&P  suggestion  (March 
22,  page  6)  and  changed  one  sentence  in  the  draft  proposal  about 
freedom  of  the  press  being  “a  vital  right  of  the  people  in  a  free 
society”  to  “freedom  of  the  press  is  a  vital  right  of  all  people.” 

Outgoing  ASNE  President  Howard  H.  (Tim)  Hayes  added  em¬ 
phasis  to  this  subtle  change  by  expressing  the  hope  that  “Ameri¬ 
can  editors  become  more  aware  of  our  community  of  interest  with 
fellow  editors  all  over  the  world  and  that  we  start  speaking  up 
more  frequently  and  forcefully  on  issues  of  press  freedom  wher¬ 
ever  they  arise.” 
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OVER  REACTED? 

That  Charlie  Alexander  should  become 
the  victim  of  dirty  words  at  Dayton  (re¬ 
signing  as  editor  in  a  Hap  over  obsceni¬ 
ties  in  a  news  story  in  the  Dayton  Jour¬ 
nal  Herald,  says  more  about  the  state 
of  American  newspapers  than  all  the 
panel  shows  and  journalism  reviews 
combined. 

The  Journal  Herald  lists  over  100,000 
circulation,  so,  one  can  assume,  has  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  readers.  Manage¬ 
ment  panicked  because  they  heard  from 
less  than  100  of  those,  protesting  the 
story.  Never  mind  that  249,900  readers 
seemed  to  be  taking  it  in  stride. 

Critics  often  complain  about  lack  of 
public  access  to  the  media.  This  incident 
gives  the  lie  to  that,  demonstrates  once 
again  that  no  institution  anywhere  is  so 
super-sensitive  to  criticism  as  is  the 
press. 

Mark  Twain  wrote  about  his  job 
on  a  Mississippi  River  weekly  in  tbe 
IS.SO’s;  “We  had  one  subscriber  who 
paid  cash  and  he  was  more  trouble  than 
all  the  rest.  He  bought  us  once  a  year, 
body  and  soul,  for  two  dollars.  He  used 
to  modify  our  politics  every  which  way, 
and  he  made  us  change  our  religion 
four  times  in  five  years.” 

One  can  only  speculate  with  horror 
about  the  newsroom  carnage  at  Dayton, 
should  it  offend  the  mayor,  a  preacher 
or,  heaven  forbid,  an  advertiser. 

Out  here  in  Twain’s  old  bailiwick  we 
try  to  measure  the  reader’s  virtue  before 
wholly  conceding  that  we  have  none. 
Once  we  used  that  ultimate  12-letter 
obscenity  (in  a  story  attempting  to  show 
what  caused  nice  policemen  to  lose  their 
cool  and  hit  protesting  college  students 
on  the  head.)  A  woman  reader  called  my 
home  in  the  evening.  I  wasn’t  there,  but 
my  11-year-old  daughter,  as  she’d  been 
trained  to  do,  asked:  “May  I  give  him  a 
message?”  “Yes,”  replied  the  woman, 
“tell  him  if  he  doesn’t  quit  printing  that 
filth.  I’m  gonna  quit  taking  his  fucking 
paper!” 

John  McCormally 

(McCormally  is  editor  and  publisher, 
Burlington  (la,)  Ilaick  Eyp.) 

tt  tr  It 

CHEERS 

We  agree  with  your  March  29th  article 
“Newspapers  are  Public’s  Favorite  .Ad 
Medium”. 

The  poll  conducted  by  the  4As  (.Amer¬ 
ican  .Association  of  .Advertising  .Agen¬ 
cies)  gives  newspapers  plenty  to  cheer 
about  in  the  days  ahead — newspaper  ads 
scored  the  highest  among  1,803  consum¬ 
ers  interviewed. 

While  we  have  always  felt  newspapers 
would  come  out  on  top  when  compared 
to  other  media,  it  took  the  4.A  survey  to 
confirm  it.  Congratulations  to  this  associ¬ 
ation  for  bringing  out  the  facts! 

S.  Austin  Brew 

(Brew  is  national  advertising  ronsult- 
ant  for  the  Ridgewood  (N.J.)  Newspa¬ 
pers.) 


UNTITLING  WOMEN 

I  hope  F.ditor  &  PuRLisHER  is  not 
adopting  the  juvenile  practice  of  un¬ 
titling  women  in  its  stories  and  columns. 

The  April  12  issue  has  at  least  three 
instances  of  this  practice:  “Thomas” 
(p.  1.5),  “Taylor”  (p.  32),  and  “Lederer” 
fp.  36). 

It  is  true  that  “Mrs.  Ginsburg”  (p.  18) 
and  “Mrs.  Graham”  (p.  42)  are  referred 
to  with  respect  that  all  of  us  except  for  a 
few  fanatics  and  a  good  many  misguided 
college  students — misguided  by  the  fana¬ 
tics — still  accord  to  women. 

Won’t  you  please  insist  on  “Mrs.,” 
“Miss,”  or,  if  the  woman  herself  insists, 
“Ms.”?  I  am  as  offended  at  the  absence 
of  these  titles  as  I  would  be  at  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  one  of  the  four-letter  words 
whose  currency  you  question  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  same  issue. 

Donald  M.  W’illiams 

(Williams  is  associate  professor  of 
Journalism  at  South  Dakota  State  Uni¬ 
versity.) 

*  * 

REGIONAL  PRESS  COUNCILS 

In  further  reference  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  discussion  of  the  National  Press 
Council: 

The  effectiveness  of  any  press  council 
actions  in  the  United  States  depend  on 
the  voluntary  sanctions  of  public  opinion, 
enforced  through  public  visibility  given 
to  tbeir  findings.  The  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  on  freedom  of  the 
press  remains  inviolate.  But  press  coun¬ 
cil  action  can  focus  public  attention  on 
deviation  from  fair  conduct  of  media  in 
presenting  tbe  news. 

It  would  appear  to  this  observer,  as  it 
already  has  to  Lester  Markel,  that  a 
press  council  can  serve  its  purpose  more 
effectively  in  the  United  States,  if  it  is 
organized  on  a  regional  basis.  Many 
other  voluntary  organizations  have  al¬ 
ready  set  themselves  up  on  a  regional 
basis.  One  I  recently  noted  had  the 


following  regional  set  ups:  Northeast, 
East  Central.  Mid  Atlantic,  Southeast, 
Midsouth,  Midwest,  North  Pacific  and 
South  Pacific. 

Why  should  not  regional  press  coun¬ 
cil  function  in  a  way  that  other  national 
organizations  have  found  to  be  essential 
in  a  country  as  large  as  ours.  These 
regional  councils  would  deal  with  the 
conduct  of  the  press  in  their  territory. 
Deviations  of  conduct,  while  not  neces¬ 
sarily  of  interest  nationally,  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  local  constituency.  Local 
public  visibility  would  be  secured  for 
them  and  the  situation  would  be  favor¬ 
ably  affected. 

Edward  L.  Bernays 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

♦  *  * 

IMPROVEMENT.S  NOTED 

.Allow  me  to  commend  you  on  the 
much-improved  format  and  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  your  magazine,  which  always 
has  been  good — and  now  is  better. 

L.  Edward  Kelly 

(Kelly  is  editor  of  the  ThoinasviHe 
(Ga.)  Times-Enterprise.') 


Short  Takes 

Classified  ad:  Easter  Rabbis  for  sale 
all  kinds. — Mancie  Star. 

*  *  * 

This  is  the  first  year  the  office  has 
sponsored  a  girls  softball  league  for 
I.*)  to  19  year-olds,  and  from  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  play  seen  in  Bobby  Sox  and  Miss 
Softball  America  programs  in  the  Har¬ 
bor  area,  there  are  a  lot  of  good  layers 
around. — San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News- 
Pilot. 

*  *  * 

Should  the  Morgans  ever  build  a 
house  there,  his  decoration  will  also 
entitle  them  to  one  more  bedroom  than 
the  strict  housing  coeds  allow. — 
Tampa  Tribune. 
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What  does 
The  Detndt  Hens 
wantfram 
TheRewTbifc 

Times? 

National  advertising.  Since  60  per  cent 
of  all  national  advertising  is  placed  in 
New  York,  The  Detroit  News  chose  The 
New  York  Times  as  the  logical  place  to 
advertise  for  prospects. 

More  New  York  advertising  executives 
— agency  and  client  alike — read  The 
New  York  Times  than  read  any  other 
publication.  (And  so  do  many  out-of- 
town  media  decision-makers  on 
national  accounts.) 

This  is  why  more  media  promotion  dol¬ 
lars  are  spent  in  The  Times  than  in  any 
other  publication.  Why  not  take  a  hint 
from  The  Detroit  News?  If  The  Times 
can  give  its  national  sales  a  push,  it  can 
do  as  much  for  you. 


Makes  things  happen  where  aiiluence 
and  influence  meet 


The  News  is  ahead 
of  Detroit  other  paper 
by  416336  fun-filled  we^ 
of  vacation  a  year. 


In  Detroit’s  j 

6  county  SMSA,  where  half 
of  Michigan's  vacations  orig- 
inate.  The  News  delivers  208,468 
more  households  than  the  Free  Press 
every  day.  At  two  vacation  weeks  a  year  per  house¬ 
hold.  that  adds  up  to  a  lot  of  vacationers  spending  a 
lot  of  money. 

No  wonder  so  many  successful  hotel,  motel  and 
resort  managers  use  The  News. 

The  Detroit  News 

If  your  market’s  Detroit,  your  paper’s  The  News. 
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Syndicate  consent  decree 


challenged  by 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

May  30  is  the  deadline  for  filing  com¬ 
ments  and  objections  by  interested 
newspapers  and  other  parties  to  the 
consent  decree  between  the  Boston 
Globe  and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Antitrust  Division,  in  the  long-stand¬ 
ing  issue  of  territory  exclusivity  for 
syndicated  features.  (See  E&P,  March 
8) 

Gerald  A.  Connell,  counsel  in  charge 
of  the  case  for  the  Justice  Department, 
told  EDITOR  &  Pi'BLiSHER  that  SO  far 
“very  little”  has  been  received  in  the 
way  of  statements  from  interested  par¬ 
ties  but  that  more  are  expected.  All 
comriients  will  be  filed  and  after  re¬ 
sponse  or  comments  from  the  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  of  which  Judge  Edmund  L.  Pal- 
mieri  is  presiding  in  the  case,  the  court 
can  at  its  discretion  do  a  variety  of 
things  —  including  holding  a  hearing — 
to  satisfy  itself  that  the  proposed  con¬ 
sent  decree  is  in  the  public  interest 
before  final  entry. 

Among  responses  so  far  is  that  of 
the  Oakland  Press  in  Pontiac,  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  Oakland  Press,  owmed  by 
Capital  Cities,  is  a  six-day  paper,  with 
a  circulation  over  70,000  Monday 
through  Saturday  and  is  the  third 
largest  newspaper  in  southeast  Michi¬ 
gan,  following  the  Detroit  News  and 
the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

In  the  statement  signed  by  Bruce  H. 
McIntyre,  vicepresident  and  editor,  and 
addressed  to  the  Antitrust  Division,  the 
Press  is  described  as  in  a  position  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  ‘suburban’  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Boston  area  vs.  the  Boston 
Globe  and  the  Boston  Herald- Ameri¬ 
can."  It  is  located  25  miles  from  down¬ 
town  Detroit  in  a  separate  county  with 
Pontiac  the  county  seat.  County  popula¬ 
tion  is  about  one  million.  The  statement 
comments  that  the  two  Detroit  papers 
circulate  heavily  in  Oakland  County  but 
the  bulk  of  that  circulation  is  in  the 
southernmost  20  percent  of  the  county 
territory,  and  that  while  the  Detroit 
newspapers  have  a  reasonably  high 
penetration  of  Oakland  County  as  a 
total  unit,  they  have  low  penetration  of 
the  Oakland  Press’  primary  market 
area.  The  Press,  weekday  figures, 
reaches  approximately  65  percent  of  the 
households,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  26 
percent  and  the  Detroit  News,  18  per¬ 
cent. 

Gradually,  says  McIntyre  in  the 
formal  statement,  “the  situation  has 
become  more  competitive,”  and  the  De¬ 
troit  papers  have  fought  to  keep  syn¬ 
dicated  features  away  from  each  other 
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and  from  “any  suburban  daily  news¬ 
paper”  and  have  been  largely  success¬ 
ful  in  their  efforts  to  ‘black  out’  subur¬ 
ban  papers,  except  in  those  cases  where 
the  suburban  papers  had  purchased 
certain  syndicated  features  a  number 
of  years  ago  .  .  .” 

“Except  on  wire  services  which  have 
been  made  broadly  available  through 
earlier  antitrust  action  .  .  .  the  Oak¬ 
land  Press  is  at  the  sufferance  of  the 
Detroit  dailies  on  the  purchase  of  any 
feature  or  supplemental  news  servnee 
.  .  .  And  often  we  have  no  opportunity 
to  got  ‘first  crack’  at  a  new  feature 
becau.se  we  are  not  told  of  it.” 

In  its  section  headed  “Comment  on 
the  Consent  Judgment,”  the  Oakland 
Press  says;  “What  is  referred  to  in 
the  impact  statement  as  a  ‘substantial 
reduction  in  Globe  exclusivity’  is  largely 
imaginary.  The  Globe  is  forced  to  give 
up  exclusivity  only  in  areas  where  it 
makes  little  difference. 

“In  fact,  the  government’s  position 
appears  to  be  taken  on  the  basis  that 
is  has  to  PROTECT  the  Globe  from 
competition,  not  that  it  should  widen 
the  competition  in  that  market. 

“The  government,  in  fact,  concedes 
(p.  6)  that  it  ‘cannot  be  assumed  that 
the  relief  .  .  .  will  have  a  significant 
effect  on  competition  between  the  Globe 
and  those  newspapers  it  may  continue 
to  exclude  .  .  .’ 

“The  government  adds  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  will  not  prevent  those  newspapers 
which  still  are  excluded  from  operating 
‘profitably.’  It  cites  the  fact  that  there 
are  ‘large  numbers’  of  other  features 
available  to  these  papers,  which  receive 
no  relief  from  the  judgment. 

“All  this  is  based  on  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  theory  that  there  was  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  restraint  of  trade  ONLY  if  the 
Globe  demanded  exclusivity  beyond 
that  needed  ‘in  order  to  benefit  from 
its  use  of  the  features.’ 

“This  theory,”  the  Oakland  editor’s 
statement  contends,  “betrays  the  under¬ 
lying  fault  of  the  consent  judgment  .  .  . 
my  understanding  is  that  the  law  is 
intended  to  prevent  unfair  competition. 

“The  exclusivity  of  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  Boston  case,  and  many 
like  cases  in  the  country,  is  demon¬ 
strably  unfair.  ...  In  short,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  seeks  to  foster  competition 
only  where  competition  is  unimportant, 
and  to  allow  its  continued  restraint  in 
the  very  area  where  it  is  most  vital.” 

The  Oakland  Press’  position  state¬ 
ment  declares  that  “the  soundest  rule 
is  that  of  a  totally  free  market”;  that 
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any  newpaper  willing  to  pay  the  price 
should  be  able  to  buy  any  feature  which 
is  available ;  restrictive  licensing  should 
be  barred;  and  if  any  restriction  is 
acceptable  it  would  be  only  that  in¬ 
volving  immediate  city  of  publication. 

McIntyre  declares  his  newspaper’s 
basic  concern  is  that  the  Boston  judg¬ 
ment  fails  to  deal  with  “the  major  is¬ 
sues  of  unfair  competition  in  syndi¬ 
cated  features,”  and  urges  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  to  look  again  at  its 
original  complaint  theory  that  exclu¬ 
sivity  beyond  the  city  of  publication  is 
unreasonable. 

Should  the  consent  judgment  or  other 
Justice  Department  action  create  rules 
which  limit  the  free  market,  the  Oak¬ 
land  Press  urges  the  rules  should  cover 
a  number  of  points,  including: 

Each  competing  publication  should 
be  afforded  equal  opportunity  to  buy  a 
new  feature.  “The  practice  of  syn¬ 
dicates  making  new  featui-es  available 
first  to  the  large  papers  is  the  most 
insidious  restraint,  since  once  those 
features  are  bought  they  are  fore¬ 
closed  automatically  to  the  smaller 
papers.” 

Competitive  market  areas  should  be 
defined  according  to  the  most  realistic 
local  conditions,  not  by  county  lines. 

The  penetration  requirement  of  a 
competitor’s  market  area  necessary  to 
claim  exclusivity  of  a  feature  should 
be  no  less  than  40  percent. 

All  newspapers  which  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  competitive,  including  weeklies, 
should  be  contemplated  by  the  judg¬ 
ment. 

The  11,750-copy  cutoff  rule  should  be 
scrapped. 


New  ASNE  officers 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  will  have  the  following  officers 
for  the  1975-76  year: 

Warren  H.  Phillips  (Wall  Street 
Journal)  president. 

George  Chaplin  {Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser)  vicepresident. 

Eugene  Patterson  {St.  Petersburg 
Times)  secretary. 

John  Hughes  {Christian  Science 
Monitor)  treasurer. 

Three  new  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  were  elected  at  last  week’s 
convention:  William  H.  Hornby  {Den¬ 
ver  Post)  ;  Richard  Smyser  {Oak  Ridge 
(Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger)  and  John  0.  Em¬ 
merich,  Jr.,  Greenwood  (Miss.)  Com¬ 
monwealth,  the  latter  for  a  one-year 
term,  the  two  others  for  three-year 
terms.  Three  incumbents  were  re-elect¬ 
ed  to  the  board:  Chaplin;  Charles  S. 
Ro\ve  {Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free 
Lance-Star)  and  Charles  L.  Bennett, 
{Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times). 
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Press  problems  aired 
at  ASNE  annual  meeting 


By  I.  William  Hill 

Sometime,  back  in  the  past,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  chose 
to  title  the  book  containing  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Society’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  “Problems  of  Journalism.” 

The  convention  that  ended  last  week 
in  Washington  fully  deserved  the  title. 
Save  for  luncheon  talks  by  President 
Ford,  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  and 
Saudi  Arabia’s  Sheik  Ahmed  Zaki  Ya- 
mani,  minister  of  petroleum  and  min¬ 
eral  resources,  the  editors  were  brought 
eyeball-to-eyeball  with  troublous  pro¬ 
fessional  problems. 

Legal  ones,  for  instance.  Former 
American  Bar  Association  President 
Che.sterfield  Smith  warned  that  some 
judges  are  bad  and  issue  foolish  gag 
orders  restricting  what  the  press  can 
])ublish  while,  at  the  ASNE  annual  ban¬ 
quet  Chief  Justice  Burger  as.serted  that 
“a  free  press  is  needed  to  assure  that 
assaults  on  judicial  independence  are 
exposed  and  answered.” 

At  another  session.  Senator  Alan 
Cranston  of  California  told  the  editors 
changes  in  federal  criminal  law  are  l)e- 
ing  considered  that  would  probably 
keep  scandals  like  Watergate  from  be¬ 
ing  uncovered  by  the  press.  A  princi¬ 
pal  sponsor  of  legislation  to  protect  re¬ 
porters  from  having  to  reveal  their 
sources,  Cranston  said  one  proposed  re¬ 
vision  of  the  U.S.  Criminal  Code  would 
make  it  an  offense  for  a  reporter  to 
refu.se  to  answer  a  question  in  an  offi¬ 
cial  proceeding  after  a  federal  judge 
orders  him  to  answer;  the  other  would 
make  it  a  crime  to  conceal  the  identity 
of  anyone  who  may  have  committed  a 
crime.  “Big  Brother  is  still  on  the 
move,”  Cran.ston  said,  “and  we've  got 
to  stop  him.”  And  there  were  conflicts 
in  what  the  editors  were  told. 

First  Amendment  flaws 

Chesterfield  Smith  said  the  idea  that 
the  press  is  under  attack  is  “hogwash” 
and  announced  himself  as  opposed  to 
any  form  of  shield  law.  Yale  Law  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thomas  1.  Emerson,  however, 
stated  that  “It  seems  clear  that  serious 
deficiencies  exist  in  the  constitutional 
support  for  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  press  would  do  well  not  to  rest  con¬ 
tent  with  the  present  status  of  its 
First  Amendment  rights.” 

Emerson  went  on:  “Most  of  the 
weaknesses  in  the  protection  afforded 
freedom  of  the  press  stem  from  two 
flaws  in  First  Amendment  thinking. 
One  is  the  failure  of  the  courts  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  basic  proposition  that  the  First 
Amendment  was  intended  to  afford  full 
protection  against  government  interfer¬ 
ence  with  freedom  of  expression ;  rather 
they  have  substituted  a  process  of  bal¬ 
ancing  First  Amendment  rights  against 
other  interests  which  are  sought  to  be 


achieved  through  restriction  on  freedom 
of  expression.  As  long  as  such  open- 
ended  legal  tests  are  applied.  First 
Amendment  rights  are  bound  to  be 
whittled  away.  The  other  flaw  is  the 
inclination  of  the  Burger  Court  to  re- 
linqui.sh  its  function  as  protector  of 
First  Amendment  rights  to  other  insti¬ 
tutions  of  government — to  the  executive 
in  the  case  of  national  security,  to  jur¬ 
ies  in  libel  cases,  to  local  communities 
in  obscenity  cases.” 

Must  obey  courts 

Burger  also  told  the  editors:  “It  is 
fundamental  to  our  system  that  court 
orders  must  be  obeyed  until  and  unless 
they  are  reversed  on  appeal.  Those  who 
take  the  view  that  the  press  must  have 
unrestrained,  unreviewable  power  some¬ 
times  tend  to  view  the  court  as  enemies. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  a  real¬ 
istic  appraisal  or  how  freedom  of  the 
press  has  evolved.”  The  Chief  Justice 
said  the  press  will  act  in  its  own  best 
interest  if  it  supports  a  strong  and 
adequately  paid  judicial  branch  because 
“the  vindication  of  every  great  right 
in  a  free  society  depends  on  the  quality 
and  independence  of  the  bar  and  the 
judiciary.” 

One  session  of  the  convention  was  de¬ 
signed  to  link  the  trials  of  the  foreign 
press  with  American  editors.  Ghassan 
Tueni,  of  An-Nahnr,  in  Beirut,  de¬ 
scribed  the  press  problems  of  a  devel¬ 
oping  nation,  with  all  its  government 
controls  and  the  peril  an  editor  faces 
if  he  dares  to  publish  what  is  thought 
undesirable.  Raymond  Louw,  of  the 
Rand  Daily  Mail  in  Johannesburg,  out¬ 
lined  the  problems  presented  by  the 
lack  of  a  First  Amendment,  by  economic 
strains  and  by  a  racially  fragmented 
society.  “There  are  so  many  restric¬ 
tions,”  Louw  said,  “that  editing  a  news¬ 
paper  is  like  walking  through  a  mine 
field  blind-folded.”  Harold  Evans,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  London  Sunday  Times,  de¬ 
scribed  the  threat  of  the  closed  shop 
so  far  as  English  journalism  is  con¬ 
cerned.  “Anyone’s  a  fascist  hyena  in 
England  if  he  tries  to  publish  entirely 
non-union,”  Evans  said.  He  also  said 
that  press  councils  in  Englatid  are  wel¬ 
come  for  the  help  they  provide  against 
government  intervention.  Besides  ap¬ 
pearing  on  a  program  panel,  Evans  ap¬ 
peared  with  Chief  Justice  Burger  at 
the  ASNE  banquet. 

Routine  problems 

Besides  legal  problems,  there  w’ere 
other  more  w'ork-a-day  ones  put  before 
the  editors  in  a  panel  entitled  “Why 
Readers  Hate  Us— and  What  We  Can 
Do  About  It.”  In  this  presentation,  the 
editors  were  charged  with  not  being 
able  to  view  the  world  as  90  per  cent 


Early  morn  fire 
rouses  editors 

For  a  few  minutes,  editors  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  were  convinced  their  recent 
convention  in  Washington  had  set 
the  world  afire. 

The  hour  was  2:12  a.m.,  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  17,  when  the  fire  alarms 
of  the  Shoreham  Americana  hotel 
began  to  ring.  The  second  and  third 
floors  of  the  main  building  were 
dense  with  smoke.  Firemen  came 
pouring  in  to  evacuate  all  threatened 
rooms,  sometimes  by  battering  down 
a  door. 

Quickly  the  first  floor  lobby  began 
to  fill  up  till  there  were  approxi¬ 
mately  200  editors  and  spouses.  They 
were  in  various  stages  of  dress  and 
undress.  One  man  had  on  socks  and 
shoes  and  a  raincoat,  nothing  else. 
Another  carried  two  fistfulls  of  coat 
hangers,  each  dangling  one  of  his 
wife’s  dresses. 

Said  one  editor:  “If  this  is  pro¬ 
gram  chairman  John  Hughes’  idea 
of  convention  entertainment,  he’s 
out  of  his  mind.”  And  another:  “One 
of  the  candidates  for  the  board 
wanted  to  get  us  together  to  make  a 
campaign  talk.”  .4nd  still  another: 
“I  wonder  if  the  hotel  will  put  an 
entertainment  tax  on  our  seeing  our 
friends  dressed  like  this.” 

Despite  the  hilarity,  E&P  could 
not  find  one  editor  who  had  remem¬ 
bered  to  whip  out  the  camera  he’d 
brought  to  Washington  to  make 
cherry  blossom  pictures  so  a  hotel 
lobby  picture  could  be  gracing  this 
page. 

Capt.  William  Swann  of  the  D.C. 
Fire  Department  reported  officially 
that  the  fire  had  been  caused  by 
careless  smoking.  “A  cigarette  ignit¬ 
ed  an  overstuffed  chair  on  the  second 
floor  and  caused  minor  damage,”  he 
said.  District  Police  charged  ASNE 
member  John  Mark  Werner,  editor, 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  wnth  “neg¬ 
ligent  fire.”  Werner  w’as  required  to 
post  $50  collateral,  which  he  elected 
to  forfeit  rather  than  await  trial, 
police  said. 


of  Americans  experience  it.  They  were 
told  their  credibility  is  non-existent  and 
one  Boston  housewife  charged  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  readers  view  newspapers  with 
“disrespect,  contempt — yes,  even  ha¬ 
tred.” 

The  panel  was  presided  over  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Sexton  (Newsday),  who  said  its 
goal  was  to  restore  to  currency  “that 
old  saying  we  don’t  hear  much  any 
more:  I’ll  believe  it  w’hen  I  see  it  in 
print.” 

The  blindness  of  editors  to  the  needs, 
daily  lives  and  aspirations  of  90  per 
cent  of  Americans  was  cited  by  Michael 
Novak,  author,  teacher,  journalist  and 
a  one-time  political  aide  to  Robert  Ken- 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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(Contiyiued  from  page  10) 
nedy,  Sargent  Shriver  and  George  Mc¬ 
Govern.  Novak  began  his  remarks  by 
describing  the  90  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  that  American  Newspapers  fail 
to  reach:  “They  haven’t  gone  to  col¬ 
lege,  they  make  less  than  $11,000  a 
year,  and  they  don’t  read  Time  or 
Neu'siveek,”  he  said.  “Most  of  them 
have  an  attitude  to  this  country  that 
combines  cynicism  and  love.  For  in¬ 
stance,  they  never  expect  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  tell  the  truth  and  many  don’t 
believe  in  hope.  The  word  “hope”  al¬ 
most  scares  a  person  of  Slavic  back¬ 
ground.  It’s  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  are 
always  talking  about  hope.  Why  things 
go  wrong,  the  Slavs  say  “Ha,  I  knew 
it  was  going  to  turn  out  bad,”  and 
they’re  convinced  there’s  really  no  prog¬ 
ress — that  what  they’re  given  with  one 
hand  is  taken  a\vay  by  the  other.  To 
them,  Watergate  only  confirmed  what 
they  knew  all  along. 

Classisni  problem 

“The  real  difficulty  of  today’s  world,” 
Novak  said,  “is  not  racism  or  sexism — 
it’s  classism.  Contrast  with  the  90  per 
cent,  the  10  per  cent  who  include  the 
intellectuals  who  put  out  newspapers 
and  produce  the  tv  and  radio  shows. 
They  know  nothing  of  the  life  of  a 
housewife,  a  factory  worker,  or  a  bus 
driver.” 

Novak  then  went  on  to  counsel  edi¬ 
tors  to  do  more  for  the  62  per  cent  of 
the  population  who  work  with  their 
hands.  “Why  not  publish  a  blue-collar 
page?”  he  asked.  “Why  not  assign  one 
of  your  reporters  to  do  nothing  but  re¬ 
port  on  the  lives  of  the  60  per  cent?” 

Another  speaker  on  the  same  program 
was  Stephen  Hess,  of  the  Brookings 
Institution — an  author,  lecturer,  and 
one-time  speech-writer  for  President 
Nixon.  Hess’  criticism  was  directed  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  Washington  press  corps. 
He  charged  that  too  many  Washington 
reporters  have  become  catalysts  of  news 
rather  than  recorders  of  news.  “They 
hav'e  become  active  participants  in  gov¬ 
ernment  through  being  party  to  news 
leaks,  though  writing  news  that  actually 
is  only  a  trial  balloon,  and  through  off- 
the-record  confidences  of  government 
officials.” 

Hess  counseled  that  every  reporter, 
if  he  is  party  to  any  of  these,  should 
consider  why  a  story  is  being  leaked 
to  him,  whether  he  is  being  used  and, 
if  so,  how,  and  how  best,  without  break¬ 
ing  any  confidence,  to  inform  the  reader 
of  the  why  of  the  story  as  well  as  the 
mere  facts  of  what  happened. 

Edwin  Diamond,  a  self-styled  media 
critic,  was  actually  less  critical  than 
his  fellow  panelists,  despite  his  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  critic  as  “the  man  who,  after 
the  battle,  comes  forth  and  shoots  the 
wounded.”  Diamond  took  occasion  to 
praise  the  effort  many  newspapers  are 
making  to  relate  to  their  readers — 
through  ombudsmen,  public  advocates, 
and  by  bureaus  of  accuracy  and  fair¬ 
ness.  He  declared  he  believes  that,  al¬ 
though  there  are  still  newspapers  that 
are  great  “stone  faces  refusing  to  ad¬ 


mit  errors  of  fact,”  the  good  papers  are 
trying  to  be  accurate.  “And  doing  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  of  it  than  tv  and  the  magazines,” 
he  said- 

Anti-busing  activist 

Some  of  the  roughest  words  about 
the  press  came  from  Mrs.  Virginia 
Sheehy,  a  Boston  housewife  who  has 
Ixicome  a  belligerent  activist  against 
school  busing  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  Sheehy  charged  that  most  edi¬ 
tors  had  fled  to  the  nearly  all-white 
suburbs,  thus  avoiding  living  under 
laws  and  policies  that  they,  through 
their  newspapers,  have  helped  create. 
“It  is  from  your  suburlxin  ivory  towers 
that  you  are  saying  to  me  and,  my  neigh¬ 
bors:  “Don’t  do  as  I  do,  do  as  I  say.” 

Mrs.  Sheehy  said  there  was  once  a 
time  she  believed  what  she  read  in  news¬ 
papers  but  her  involvement  in  fighting 
busing  has  convinced  her  that  the  press 
is  not  only  biased,  but  downright  inac¬ 
curate. 

“You  have  great  power,”  she  told  the 
ASNE,  “but  in  the  minds  of  millions 
of  Americans,  you  have  betrayed  that 
power.  Your  credibility  is  non-existent, 
and  your  audience  views  you  with  dis¬ 
respect,  contempt,  yes — and  hatred.” 

After  Mrs.  Sheehy’s  remarks,  Novak 
said  he  regarded  busing  as  “the  Viet¬ 
nam  of  the  1970s.  Within  10  years  we’ll 
pull  out.  The  amazing  thing  is,  the  jour¬ 
nalists  I  have  talked  to  are  against 
busing  privately  but  they’re  always  for 
it  publicly.” 

At  the  luncheon  meetings: 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  charged 
that  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  helped  North 
Vietnam  make  a  mockery  of  the  1973 
cease-fire  accord  and  deplored  the  fact 
that  America’s  allies  have  nev'er  con¬ 
demned  Hanoi. 

At  the  Friday  luncheon  Sheik  Ya- 
mani  said  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  shelved 
oil  as  a  weapon  for  the  period  the 
United  States  is  trying  to  get  a  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  future,  Zbig¬ 
niew  Brzezinski,  predicted  America  is 
entering  an  age  of  what  he  calls  “In¬ 
dustrial  Democracy,”  one  where  man¬ 
agement  is  shared  equally  with  labor. 
“America  is  the  most  successful  social 
experiment  the  world  has  even  known,” 
he  said.  On  the  same  panel,  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan,  former  Ambassador  to  In¬ 
dia,  who  is  now  at  Columbia  University, 
made  the  statement  that,  in  future, 
“America  must  face  the  fact  it  has  less 
capacity  to  influence  events  than  it  has 
had  in  the  past.”  Author  Barbara  Tuch- 
man  recalled  that  the  Nazis  ruled  Ger¬ 
many  with  the  technique  of  “The  big 
lie.”  “The  United  States,”  she  said, 
“is  presently  ruled  by  the  technique 
of  ‘the  big  pretence.’  We  are  living  in 
an  advertising  culture.  Today’s  govern¬ 
ment  is  government  by  lying.” 

Three  Democratic  candidates  for 
President  spoke  to  the  convention:  Sen¬ 
ator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Senator  Lloyd 
M.  Bentsen,  and  Representative  Morris 
K.  Udall. 


Chicago  Tribune 
adds  9th  column 
for  display  ads 

Adoption  on  July  1  of  a  9-column- 
per-page  format  for  display  advertising 
and  a  6-column-per-page  format  for  all 
of  its  editorial  content  was  announced 
by  Robert  M.  Hunt,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Editor  &  Purlishkr  learned  that  the 
Houston  Chronicle  is  on  the  verge  of 
making  a  similar  announcement  and  the 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  & 
Times  are  seriously  considering  such  a 
format  switch. 

The  Tribune,  a  morning  publication, 
already  uses  a  6-column  editorial  format 
in  many  of  its  daily  and  Sunday  sec¬ 
tions.  Some  of  its  editorial  content  and 
all  of  its  display  advertising  is  now  8- 
column  format. 

Page  size  of  the  Tribune  will  not  be 
changed,  and  its  10-column  format  for 
classified,  adopted  6  months  ago,  will 
remain  the  same. 

Display  advertising  columns  will  be 
reduced  by  3/16  of  an  inch.  Hunt  said 
that  the  new  format  would  result  in 
substantial  newsprint  and  production 
savings.  There  will  also  be  significant 
savings  in  the  amount  of  ink  used,  ac¬ 
cording  to  information  included  in  a 
12-page  prototype  being  distributed- 

Besides  the  savings  factor.  Hunt  said 
the  changed  format  will  help  minimize 
future  advertising  and  circulation  rate 
increases. 

Newspaper  production  personnel,  in 
conferences  with  executives,  have  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  3/16  of  an  inch  differen¬ 
tial  in  ad  sizes  would  also  mean  fewer 
pages  per  publication  over  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

The  prototype  said  the  Tribune  be¬ 
lieves  the  new  format  is  an  innovative 
way  to  help  control  costs. 

In  effect,  the  Tribune  is  adding  one 
extra  advertising  column  to  each  page; 
as  an  example,  the  new  advertising 
measure  for  1  column  will  be  9  picas 
9  points  rather  than  the  present  11 
picas.  This  will  slightly  reduce  the 
width  of  each  ad  (other  than  a  full 
page). 

• 

Hagadone  purchases 
Haverhill  Gazette 

The  Hagadone  Newspapers  group  of 
dailies,  Couer  d’Alene,  Idaho,  on  April 
21  announced  it  has  purchased  the 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette  and  appoint¬ 
ed  a  new  publisher,  Wally  Donaldson. 

Donaldson  has  been  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Hagadone’s  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Journal.  Succeeding  him  at  Sioux  City 
will  be  assistant  advertising  director 
Robert  Davin.  The  assistant  ad  direc¬ 
tor’s  post  at  the  Journal  will  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  Michael  Lind. 
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Howard,  Meeman,  Pyle,  Stone 
awards  presented  to  newsmen 


A  newspaper  investigative  reporting 
team,  three  newspapermen,  and  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  were  named  top  winners 
in  four  major  awards  competitions  to¬ 
taling  $20,500  in  cash  prizes  sponsored 
by  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 

Announcement  was  made  by  Matt 
Meyer,  president  of  The  Foundation, 
which  sponsors  the  annual  competi¬ 
tions,  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Union 
League  Club  in  New  York  this  week 
(April  22). 

The  competitions  were  the  Roy  W. 
Howard  Public  Ser\’ice  Awards,  $2500, 
won  by  a  team  of  seven  newsmen  and 
women  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  in 
the  newspaper  division,  and  $2500  by 
WARC-tv,  New  York,  in  the  broadcast 
division ;  the  Edward  .T.  Meeman  Con¬ 
servation  Awards,  $2500,  won  by  David 
Johnston,  Detroit  Free  Frees;  the 
Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award  for  human 
interest  reporting;  and  the  Walker 
Stone  Awards  for  editorial  writing, 
$1000  each,  won  by  William  D.  Montal- 
bano,  Miami  Herald,  and  John  R.  Har¬ 
rison,  Lakeland  (h''la.)  Ledger. 

Medallion  plaques  accompanied  the 
cash  awards  to  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
WARC-tv,  and  Montalbano, 

Thirty-four  additional  awards,  rep¬ 
resenting  $11,000  and  special  mention 
citations,  were  presented. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  team  was 
honored  for  its  series,  “Judging  Jus¬ 
tice;  A  Report  on  Our  Criminal 
Courts,”  while  WARC-tv  \vas  saluated 
for  “The  Willowbrook  Case:  The  Peo¬ 
ple  Vs.  The  State  of  New  York,”  a 
program  dealing  with  a  mental  institu¬ 
tion  and  the  mentally  ill. 

Second  and  third  prizes  in  the  How¬ 
ard  .Awards  newspaper  division,  $1000 
to  Dolores  Katz,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
for  a  comprehensive  report  on  abortion 
clinic  practices,  and  $500  to  Rette  Or- 
sini,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  for  expos¬ 
ing  irregularities  in  the  office  of  the 
state  commissioner  of  education. 

Judges  Jerome  H.  Walker,  retired 
executive  editor  of  Editor  &  Publishkr 
magazine,  and  Jess  Gorkin,  editor. 
Parade  magazine,  listed  eight  newspa¬ 
pers  for  special  mention.  They  were: 

Cleveland  Press,  Fort  Worth  Press, 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Newark 
Star-Ledger,  Neiv  Haven  Register,  Ot- 
taway  Newspapers,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  and  Providence  Journal  and  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

In  the  Howard  Awards  broadcast  di¬ 
vision,  two  prizes,  $500  each,  were 
awarded  to  KNXT,  Los  Angeles,  for 
its  tv-produced  study  of  the  many  as¬ 
pects  of  breast  cancer  surgery,  and 
WNEW  radio.  New  York,  for  its  series, 
“The  Hidden  Passenger,”  concerning 
hazardous  material  shipped  on  passen¬ 
ger  aircraft. 

A  broadcasting  judging  panel  super¬ 
vised  by  David  G.  Yellin,  director  of 
Rroadcasting  and  Film,  Memphis  State 


University,  conferred  special  mention 
on  the  following: 

WKY-tv,  Oklahoma  City;  WRRM-tv, 
Chicago;  WCRS-tv,  New  York;  WCKT- 
tv,  Miami;  WHIO-tv%  Davton;  WRZ-tv, 
Roston;  South  Carolina  ETV;  WKYC- 
tv,  Cleveland;  WZZM-tv,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids;  WFSR-tv,  Hartford;  WARC-tv, 
New  York;  and  two  citations  to  WCVR- 
tv,  Roston. 

In  the  Meeman  Awards,  Johnston, 
who  w'orks  in  the  Free  Press  Lansing 
Rureau,  was  recognized  by  the  judges 
for  his  exposure  of  a  state  legislator 
as  the  secret  boss  of  a  foundry  rated 
as  Michigan’s  most  flagrant  violator  of 
air  pollution  laws. 

Second  prize,  $1750.  went  to  staff 
writers  Gene  Cunningham  and  Stuart 
Wilk,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  for  their  in¬ 
vestigative  series  about  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

Third  prize,  $1500,  was  awarded  to 
Don  Wright,  Miami  News,  for  cartoons 
drawn  in  the  cause  of  conservation. 

Fourth  prizes,  $1000  each,  went  to 
Gordon  Rishop,  Newark  Star-Ledger, 
and  Jim  Detjen,  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.) 
Journal;  the  former  for  four  major 
statewide  campaigns  contributing  to  en¬ 
vironmental  reform,  and  Detjen  for 
Hudson  River  clean-up  stories. 

There  were  three  fifth  prizes,  $750 
each;  William  Rraun,  Manitee  Times 
supplement  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
for  challenging  a  “clean”  plant  refinery 
construction  project;  David  A.  Milne, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Rureau,  UPI,  for 
a  scries  on  land-use  planning,  or  the 
lack  of  it;  and  Nash  Herndon,  Winston- 
Salem  Sentinel,  for  in-depth  articles  on 
new  mass-production  farms. 

Meeman  judges  were  Alfred  C.  An¬ 
derson.  retired  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar;  William 
Houseman,  editor.  Environmental 
Monthly,  New  York  City;  Retty  Mac¬ 
Donald,  chairman,  environmental  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects.  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  U.S.;  and  Thomas  F. 
Williams,  director  of  technological  in¬ 
formation,  Office  of  Solid  Waste  Man¬ 
agement,  U.S.  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Agency. 

In  winning  the  Pyle  Award,  the 
judges  recognized  Montalbano  for  “en¬ 
gaging  dispatches  depicting  people  and 
places  in  which  he  exhibits  an  uncom¬ 
mon  facility  for  telling  a  storj'.” 

A  special  award  of  $500  went  to  Dick 
Feagler,  Cleveland  Press,  for  a  series 
of  columns  the  judges  termed  “urbane, 
but  yet  managed  to  celebrate  the  simple 
things  of  life.” 

Pyle  judges  were  Nicholas  Rlatch- 
ford,  columnist  and  editorial  writer, 
Washington  Star-News,  and  a  former 
Pyle  Award  winner;  Walter  Frieden- 
berg,  editor,  Cincinnati  Post;  and  Dr. 
Richard  Gray,  chairman.  Department  of 
Journalism,  Indiana  University. 

{Continued  on  page  33) 


Shortcomings 
spotlighted 
in  crusades 

By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

One-third  of  the  entries  submitted 
for  the  Roy  W.  Howard  prizes  repre¬ 
sented  the  work  of  teams  of  reporters, 
photographers  and  editorial  writers. 
And  few  of  them  could  be  called  flash- 
in-the-pan  assignments  that  were  bal¬ 
looned  into  headline  sensations.  The  ef¬ 
fort  by  Rette  Orsini,  for  example,  held 
her  attention  for  nearly  two  years. 

In  the  case  of  Jack  Moseley’s  investi¬ 
gation  that  triggered  national  attention 
to  the  illegal  alien  problem,  the  entry 
letter  by  editor  Delbert  Willis  noted, 
that  he  had  spent  four  months — mostly 
on  his  own  time — pursuing  leads  that 
started  with  a  personal  observation  in 
a  suburban  supermarket  where  “wet¬ 
backs”  cashed  checks. 

Another  entry  in  the  same  field,  by 
Elias  Castillo  of  the  Nan  Jose  (Calif.) 
.Mercury,  followed  the  Moseley  series 
by  about  two  months  and  picked  up 
where  it  had  left  off,  getting  into  smug¬ 
gling  rings  and  the  support  of  Catholic 
clergy  for  the  aliens. 

On  a  random  run-through  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits,  here  are  some  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  noted  by  the  judges: 

.Minneapolis  Tribune  —  A  three- 
months  series  by  Frank  Premack,  Peter 
Vanderpoel  and  Doug  Stone  focussed  at¬ 
tention  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  ju¬ 
venile  justice  system,  with  case  his¬ 
tories. 

Detroit  Free  Press — Susan  Watson 
revealed  what  became  of  people  who 
were  displaced  by  massive  urban  re- 
new'al. 

Detroit  Free  Press  —  Ralph  On- 
looked  into  the  compulsory  retirement 
programs  of  the  auto  factories  and 
showed  their  effect  on  non-union  work¬ 
ers  at  a  time  of  layoffs.  His  stories  re¬ 
sulted  in  conciliation  instead  of  com¬ 
pulsion  in  what  he  termed  “A  new  labor 
battlefield — age  bias.” 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram — Stories 
by  Linda  Pavlik  inspired  changes  in  the 
policy  of  veterans’  hospitals  in  respect 
to  the  early  release  of  mental  patients. 

Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times — 
Don  Rodman  wrote  graphic  articles  that 
halted  construction  of  a  toxic  waste 
landfill  that  jeopardized  the  water  sup¬ 
ply- 

Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin — 
C,  Fraser  Smith  found  that  state  insti¬ 
tutions  paid  no  interest  on  accounts 
held  for  patients.  More  than  $525,000 
was  involved  in  interest  credits. 

.\lhuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune — Lau¬ 
rie  McCord,  William  Naegele  and  Gil¬ 
bert  Alvarez  helped  to  end  profiteering 
in  boarding  homes  for  the  elderly. 

Elyria  (0.)  Chronicle-Telegram — 
Stories  developed  by  a  task  force  re¬ 
duced  hooky-playing  from  the  schools, 
{Continued  on  page  33) 
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Warren  makes  available 
‘fact  sheets’  on  Ford 


By  I.  William  Hill 

As  an  editor,  whether  or  not  your 
newspaper  or  broadcast  station  has  a 
White  House  correspondent,  you’ve  Rot 
a  man  at  the  White  House  ready  and 
able  to  supply  you  with  what  he  calls 
“pure,  factual  information.”  All  you 
need  do  is  write  or  telephone. 

He’s  44-year-old  Gerald  L.  Warren, 
a  professionally  experienced  newsman 
who  carries  the  title  of  Deputy  Press 
Secretary  to  the  President  (for  In¬ 
formation  Liaison).  He’s  not  concerned 
with  the  day-to-day  news  that  is  the 
province  of  Press  Secretary  Ronald 
Nessen;  his  specialty  concerns  provid- 
inR  the  media  with  facts  for  a  clear 
understandinR  of  on-RoinR,  complicated, 
policy  stories. 

Lately,  for  example,  most  of  the  in¬ 
formation  he’s  provided  for  editors,  edi¬ 
torial  writers  and  broadcasters  has  had 
to  do  with  the  two  biR  Es — enerRy  and 
the  economy.  “We  assist  the  President 
bv  makinR  known  the  facts  behind 
White  House  decisions,  hopinR  always 
to  make  the  debate  on  public  affairs 
well-informed,”  Warren  told  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Up-and-down  history 

In  its  six-year  existence,  the  office 
now'  headed  by  Warren  has  had  an  up- 
and-down  history.  When  Ronald  ZieRler 
replaced  Herl>ert  Klein  as  White  House 
press  secretary  in  19fi9  (at  the  instiRa- 
tion  of  H.  R.  Haldeman  and  John 
Ehrlichman),  the  White  House  Office 
of  Communications  was  created  with 
Klein  as  its  chief.  Its  oriRinal  purpose 
was  to  perform  the  functions  Warren’s 
office  performs  today,  but  it  turned  po¬ 
litical  durinR  WaterRate  days  and  re¬ 
mained  so  until  President  Ford  restored 
it  to  its  non-political  status  to  fit  in 
with  his  constant  desire  to  carry  to  the 
people  a  knowdedRe  of  their  Rovernment. 
Also,  it  is  no  lonRer  knowm  as  the 
White  House  Office  of  Communications. 

Besides  providinR  facts  from  the 
White  House  for  the  media  Warren’s 
job  includes: 

1.  KeepinR  in  touch  with  grass-roots 
thinkinR  through  reading  newspaper 
editorials  from  the  50  states.  Sometimes 
an  editorial  leads  him  to  mail  the  news¬ 
paper  a  fact  sheet,  a  white  paper,  or  a 
copy  of  a  speech.  He  sent  out  a  thou¬ 
sand  copies  of  the  40-paRe  fact  sheet 
that  accompanied  President  Ford’s 
State  of  the  Union  message  to  Con¬ 
gress. 

2.  Coordinating  the  public  relations 
activities  of  cabinet  officers.  This  may 
even  go  as  far  as  informing  one  cabinet 
officer  that  his  future  schedule  calls  for 
him  to  be  making  a  speech  in  the  same 
city  on  the  same  day  that  another  cabi¬ 
net  officer  is  speaking. 


3.  Arranging  the  media  breakfasts 
that  enable  President  Ford,  while  visit¬ 
ing  a  city  to  make  a  speech,  to  also 
meet  and  talk  with  newspaper  and 
broadcast  executives.  These  have  been 
held  in  Houston,  Atlanta,  South  Bend, 
Hollyw’ood,  Fla.,  and  San  Diego.  “The 
Pre.sident  likes  to  answer  questions  not 
just  from  reporters,”  Warren  said,  “but 
from  executives  who  control  the  content 
of  newspapers  or  broadcasts.” 

Anxious  to  provide 

4.  Seizing  the  opportunity,  while  trav¬ 
elling  with  the  President  or  while  mak¬ 
ing  a  speech  himself  somewhere  around 
the  country,  to  spread  the  word  that 
his  office  is  anxious  to  provide  any 
White  House  information  the  media 
may  want. 

5.  To  the  same  end,  Warren  likes  to 
play  host  at  the  White  House  for  media 
groups  meeting  in  Washington,  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  newspaper  seminars  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  American  Press  Institute 
at  nearby  Reston,  Va.,  and  to  groups 
of  journalism  students.  One  object  is  to 
show  them  how  they  can  profit  by  seek¬ 
ing  information  through  his  office. 

6.  Meeting  once  a  month  with  the  in¬ 
formation  officers  of  government  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies,  both  to  gather 
and  to  spread  information  and  ideas. 
“For  instance,”  Warren  said,  “the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  an  es¬ 
pecially  fine  regional  radio  program  we 
all  needed  to  know  about.” 

Warren  is  assisted  by  Margita  White, 
who — like  himself — is  one  of  the  few 
sur\dvors  of  the  White  House  staff 
during  the  Nixon  regime.  She  helps  es¬ 
pecially  with  coordinating  the  public 
relations  of  the  various  departments. 

“Very  soon,”  Warren  said,  “I  hope 
to  have  another  assistant,  one  who  will 
specialize  in  press  conference  briefing 
and  in  overseeing  the  President’s  news 
summary.” 

Warren  was  asked  how,  in  sending 
out  facts  to  the  media,  he  avoids 
charges  of  disseminating  partisan  prop¬ 
aganda. 

‘Just  facts’ 

He  smiled.  “First,  I  limit  what’s 
sent  out  to  pure  information,  just 
facts,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  send  anything 
to  an  editor  that  I  w'ouldn’t  be  willing 
for  any  reporter  in  Washington  to  see.” 
As  one  who,  during  the  Watergate  pe¬ 
riod,  had  to  deal  with  the  most  bel¬ 
ligerent  of  reporters,  Warren  spoke 
with  a  certainty  he  was  suggesting  the 
bitterest  of  tests. 

Members  of  the  White  House  press 
corps  all  have  a  great  respect  for  War¬ 
ren,  whom  they  found  available  when 
heat  and  hostility  once  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  find  Ron  Ziegler. 


Warren  is  a  native  of  Nebraska, 
spent  four  years  in  the  Navy  and 
worked  for  the  Lincoln  Star  and  Mill 
Valley  Record  before  going  to  the  San 
Diego  Union  w'here,  between  1956  and 
1969,  he  served  as  reporter,  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  assistant  managing  editor. 
Since  1969,  he  has  been  a  deputy  press 
secretary  with  varying  duties  at  the 
White  House. 

“I  wish  more  editors  would  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  service  offered  by  my 
office,”  he  told  E&P.  “Of  course,  the  of¬ 
fice  as  it  is  now  constituted  is  only 
four  or  five  months  old,  but  I’d  like  to 
be  getting  a  lot  more  requests  for  facts. 

I  hav'e  no  idea  how  many  clipped  editori¬ 
als  reach  my  desk  but  the  number  of 
letters  is  now  running  about  25  a  week 
and  I  have  no  idea  of  the  volume  of 
telephone  calls.  We’ve  heard  from  every 
state. 

“I  want  to  help  President  Ford.  He’s 
a  man  who  wants  to  understand  people 
and  be  understood  and  he  w'ants  to  keep 
open  all  channels  of  information.” 

Anyone  desiring  to  take  advantage  of 
Warren’s  invitation  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  can  telephone  his  office  directly — 
(202)  456-2977,  or  they  can  write  to 
Warren,  in  care  of  the  White  House, 
1600  Pennsylvania  Ave.  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20500. 

• 

Coalition  withdraws 
license  challenges 

The  New  Jersey  Coalition  for  Fair 
Broadcasting  said  April  14  it  has  with¬ 
drawn  challenges  to  license  renewals  of 
four  New  York  television  stations  after 
they  pledged  to  devote  more  air  time  to 
coverage  of  the  state’s  news  and  assign 
full-time  reporters  to  the  area. 

Meantime,  Governor  Brenden  T. 
Byrne,  w'ho  warned  in  his  mid-March 
address  before  a  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  seminar  that  he  would 
challenge  license  renewals  of  all  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  television  sta¬ 
tions,  was  said  to  be  still  considering 
filing  a  petition  with  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  requesting  de¬ 
nial  of  broadcasting  licenses  on 
grounds  pledges  did  not  go  far  enough 
and  also  challenging  the  basic  channel 
structure  of  the  New  York/Philadelphia 
area.  New  Jersey  has  no  commercial 
station  of  its  own. 

Pledges  from  WCBS-TV,  WNBC-TV, 
WNEW-TV  and  WABC-TV  followed 
long  negotiations.  Talks  are  still  going 
on  with  other  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  stations,  with  the  coalition  saying 
it  considers  30  percent  of  total  pro¬ 
gramming  would  correspond  to  New 
Jersey’s  30  percent  share  of  the  New 
York  Television  market,  but  that  an 
absolute  quota  is  not  sought.  WNEW- 
TV  pledged  to  devote  one-third  of  some 
programs  to  New  Jersey  issues.  WCBS- 
TV  agreed  to  assign  a  full-time  and 
two  part-time  reporters  to  the  state 
with  a  New  Jersey  news  desk  in  New 
York. 
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N.Y.  Times  and  Knight-Ridder  earnings  slump 


KRN  plans  capital  improvements 


NYT  drop  is  first  in  1 1  years 


Management  officers  re¬ 
plied  to  a  variety  of  questions 
at  the  first  meeting  of  share¬ 
holders  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  Inc.,  since  the 
merger  five  months  ago. 

More  than  100  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  session  April  22 
in  Miami,  KRN-headquarters 
city. 

Board  chairman  Lee  Hills 
said  integration  of  Knight 
newspapers  and  Ridder  pub¬ 
lications,  forming  a  nation¬ 
wide  group  of  newspapers  in 
.*12  markets  was  going  well — 
“the  newlyweds  haven’t  had 
a  spat  yet.” 

As  forecast.  Hills  said, 
earnings  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1975  were  down  from  a 
year  ago.  Net  income  was 
$4,425,000  or  21(  a  share  as 
compared  to  $6,368,000  or 
40^  a  share.  But  if  the  busi¬ 
ness  recession  eases.  Hill 
noted,  Knight-Ridder  should 
have  a  good  year. 

President  Alvah  Chapmen 
.Jr.  reported  that  the  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  spend  $19  mil¬ 
lion  on  capital  improvements 
liainly  to  install  new  editing 
and  typesetting  technologj'. 

In  the  question  period, 
these  matters  were  brought 
up  by  stockholders; 

Does  Knight  Ridder  have 
a  policy  of  promoting  execu¬ 
tives  from  within  the  or¬ 
ganization?  A.  Yes,  except 
in  a  few  situations  where  it 
goes  outside  for  talent. 

Is  Knight  Ridder  leaving 
itself  open  to  a  charge  of 
monopolizing  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  viewpoints  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis?  A.  Each  editor 
and  publisher  is  encouraged 
to  develop  excellence  in  joui-- 
nalism,  for  his  individual 
community — there  are  no  dic¬ 
tates  from  headquarters  as  to 
how  news  is  to  be  handled  or 
what  opinions  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed. 

Why  doesn’t  the  Miami 
Herald  publish  more  news  of 
interest  to  bond  holders  since 
so  many  retired  investors  de¬ 
pend  on  it  for  financial  in¬ 
formation?  A.  The  suggestion 
will  be  given  attention. 

How  can  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  publish  ads  for  medical 
procedures  (abortion,  vasec¬ 
tomy,  etc.)  when  they  are 
illegal  in  Florida?  A.  Ads 
are  accepted  on  the  advice  of 
counsel  and  the  question  of 
legality  is  being  studied. 
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Why  doesn’t  Knight-Rid¬ 
der  invest  in  newsprint 
mills  on  both  the  East  and 
West  Coast  of  the  country 
to  insure  its  supply,  now 
around  599,000  tons  a  year? 
A.  KRN  has  21  newsprint 
suppliers  but  it  has  under 
consideration  the  acquisition 
of  majority  intere.st  in  one 
or  more  mills. 

Speaking  in  favor  of  the 
mill  project,  Thomas  Brod- 
head,  a  resident  of  Honolulu, 
who  said  he  held  some  of  the 
original  stock  in  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  Co.  advised 
against  buying  more  than 
51%  interest  because  the 
company  should  not  get  in¬ 
volved  in  running  a  mill. 
Hills  commented  that  KRN 
has  no  desire  to  be  a  paper 
manufacturer. 


Color  data 

The  following  are  correc¬ 
tions  of  several  errors  that 
appeared  in  the  color  availa¬ 
bility  and  linage  tables  in  the 
March  29  issue  of  Editor  & 
PuRLiSHKR,  due  to  typograph¬ 
ical  errors  and/or  late  or  non¬ 
receipt  of  questionnaires. 
Merced  (Calif.)  Sun-Star  ac¬ 
cepts  HiFi  inserts. 

Vernon  (Conn.)  Journal  In¬ 
quirer  is  published  eve¬ 
nings. 

Wilmincfton  (Del.)  Morning 
News  and  Evening  Journal, 
omitted  from  the  list,  are 
letterpress  newspapers. 
Black  and  3  colors,  HiFi 
and  Spectacolor  available. 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
(mS),  omitted  from  the 
availability  table,  accepts 
Black  &  3  colors,  HiFi  and 
Spectacolor. 

Indianapolis  Newspapers  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  linage  table 
as  Star-m,  Star-e,  Star-S. 
The  evening  newspaper 
should  have  read  News. 
Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  News- 
Palladium /Herald  Press 
(e),  omitted  from  the  avail¬ 
ability  table,  accepts  Black 
&  3  colors,  HiFi  and  Spec¬ 
tacolor  inserts. 

Brookhaven  (Miss.)  Daily 
Ledger,  omitted  from  the 
availability  list,  is  an  offset 
evening  newspaper,  accepts 
one  color  and  black  and  Hi- 
Fi  inserts. 

Red  Bank  (N.J.)  Daily  Reg¬ 
ister  is  an  evening  newspa- 


One  woman  stockholder 
told  New  York  Times  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger  that  she  was 
wearing  black  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  annual  meeting  “in 
mourning  for  what’s  hap¬ 
pened  to  our  advertising.” 
Her  actions  may  have  been  a 
bit  overstated,  but  her  esti¬ 
mates  were  supported  by  the 
newspaper’s  first  quarter  re¬ 
port. 

At  its  annual  meeting  on 
April  22,  the  Times  reported 
that  for  the  first  time  in  11 
years  of  record  earnings  the 
company  had  posted  a  decline. 
According  to  Sulzlierger,  con¬ 
solidated  net  income  for  the 
quarter  ended  March  31  was 
$3,810,000  or  .34  cents  per 
share.  This  is  a  drop  of  20 
percent  compared  with  1974 
when  first  quarter  net  income 
was  $4,772,000  or  43  cents 
per  share. 

Most  of  the  decrease,  Sulz¬ 
berger  said,  was  caused  by 
the  Times  rather  than  its 
subsidiaries.  The  new.spaper 
earned  6  cents  per  share  in 
the  quarter,  down  from  13 
cents  a  year  ago.  Earnings 
per  share  for  the  subsidiaries 
also  fell  from  16  cents  to  11 
cents,  he  said.  The  overall 
decline  was  attributed  to  the 
company’s  magazines  which 
contained  fewer  ad  pages. 

As  for  the  NYT  Canadian 
newsprint  associates,  equity 
in  earnings  from  the  three 
plants  contributed  17  cents 
per  share  in  the  quarter  com- 


per,  not  a  morning  paper 
as  listed. 

Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  (m-S),  omitted  from 
the  list  accepts  Black  and 
3  colors  and  HiFi  inserts. 

Bismark  (N.D.)  Tribune  col¬ 
or  linage  was  incorrect  as 
published.  Correct  color  lin¬ 
age:  Local — 961,422  lines; 
National — 13,132  lines. 

Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram  (eS)  accepts  Black  & 
3  colors. 

Truro  (Nova  Scotia)  Daily 
News  (e),  an  offset  news¬ 
paper  accepts  black  &  3 
colors  and  HiFi  inserts, 
was  also  omitted. 

Bayonne  (N.J.)  Times  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  availability 
list,  is  no  longer  published, 
having  been  merged  with 
the  Jersey  City  (N.J.)  Jer¬ 
sey  Journal. 
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pared  with  14  cents  per  share 
in  la.st  year’s  quarter. 

The  company  also  reported 
revenues  for  the  Times  in 
the  quarter  rose  to  $65,276,- 
000  from  .$62,517,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  4  percent,  but  pre¬ 
tax  income  declined  to  $1,- 
177,000  from  $2,983,000. 

Advertising  linage  in  the 
quarter  for  the  Times  was 
16,643,000  lines,  down  1,942,- 
000  lines  compared  with  the 
first  quarter  of  1974.  All  cate¬ 
gories  were  adversely  af- 
fecte<l  by  poor  business  con¬ 
ditions,  especially  in  the  New 
York  area  where  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  above  the  national 
average.  General  and  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  was  down 
626,000  lines,  retail  down 
337,000  lines  and  classified 
was  off  979,000  lines. 

Advertising  revenue,  how¬ 
ever,  increased  from  $46,- 
103,000  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1974  to  $46,516,000  in  the 
first  quarter  this  year;  cir¬ 
culation  revenues  increased 
to  $17,667,000  from  $15,172,- 
000  a  year  ago. 

Weekday  circulation  av¬ 
eraged  853,000  copies  a  day 
for  the  quarter,  compared 
with  889,000  a  year  ago,  a 
loss  of  4  percent.  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  averaged  1,457,000 
copies,  compared  with  1,521,- 
000  in  the  comparable  1974 
quarter,  a  loss  of  4  percent. 

Revenues  of  all  subsidiary 
companies  as  a  group  rose 
to  $32,304,000  in  the  quarter 
from  $29,877,000  in  the  com¬ 
parable  quarter  of  1974. 
However,  pre-tax  income  de¬ 
clined  to  $2,561,000  from  $3,- 
692,000  last  year. 

Newspapers  other  than  the 
New  York  Times  had  reve¬ 
nues  of  $5,532,000  for  the 
first  three  months  compared 
with  $3,910,000  for  the  com¬ 
parable  1974  period,  while 
pre-tax  income  rose  to  $962,- 
000  from  $942,000.  The  rise 
in  revenues  is  accounted  for 
in  part  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  newspapers  in  Wilming¬ 
ton  and  Hendersonville,  N.C. 

Despite  the  decline  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation  and 
overall  earnings.  Times  Com¬ 
pany  stockholders  spent 
amazingly  little  time  during 
a  question-and-answer  period 
on  the  business  aspects  of 
the  company. 

{Continued  on  page  15) 
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Cost  study 

34,000  daily’s 
income  rose 
1.23%  in  1974 

A  seven-day  newspaper  with  34,304 
net  paid  circulation  went  to  photo-comp 
and  offset  in  August  of  1973  and  re¬ 
duced  its  press  room  cost  that  year 
9.89%  and  its  composing  room  cost  by 
9.09%. 

In  1974,  with  a  full  year  of  experi¬ 
ence,  this  newspaper  fuilher  reduced 
its  press  room  cost  by  22.6%  and  its 
composing  room  cost  by  2.7%. 

Percentage  of  payroll  to  total  ex¬ 
pense  went  from  48.7%  in  1973  to 
45.8%  in  1974. 

Including  a  3.6%  increase  in  news¬ 
print  cost  and  a  10.7%  increase  in  edi¬ 
torial  cost,  total  operating  expenses  in¬ 
creased  5.8%  for  the  year.  Total  op¬ 
erating  revenues  increased  4.7%,  with 
increases  from  all  advertising  classi¬ 
fications,  and  net  income  after  taxes 
was  increased  1.23%  for  the  year. 

In  spite  of  advertising  rate  increases 
during  the  year,  total  ad  volume  went 
up  from  898,200  inches  in  1973  to  913,- 
400  inches  in  1974.  Local  ad  volume  was 
off  from  650,900  inches  to  644,100,  but 
national  was  ahead  from  40,300  inches 
to  50,300,  and  classified  went  up  from 
207,000  inches  to  219,000. 

Advertising  revenue  per  inch  went  up 
from  $2.41  to  $2.52  in  1974.  Net  paid 
circulation  declined  from  an  average 
of  35,130  to  34,304. 

In  the  breakdown  of  ad  department 
cost  and  revenue  submitted  here,  total 
advertising  inches  of  913,400  does  not 
include  preprints.  They  are  included  in 
the  1,082,500  inches  of  advertising  re¬ 
ported  as  against  the  490,800  inches  of 
reading  matter  in  the  ratio  of  space. 


NYT  meeting 

(continued  on  page  14) 


AVERAGE  MEDIUM  CITY  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER 
STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  PROFIT  AND  LOSS 


Revenue 

1974 

1973 

%  Increase 
(Decrease) 

Advertising — Local 

$1,548,900 

$1,496,000 

3.54 

National 

172,700 

126,100 

36.95 

Classified 

531,800 

501,900 

5.95 

Legal 

46,000 

40,800 

12.74 

Preprints 

204,500 

185,600 

10.18 

Total 

$2,503,900 

$2,350,400 

6.53 

Circulation 

1,130,400 

1,126,400 

.35 

Other  operating  revenue 

53,500 

45,400 

17.84 

Total  Operating  Revenue 

$3,687,800 

$3,522,200 

4.70 

Other  Income 

— 

— 

— 

Total  Revenue 

$3,687,800 

$3,522,200 

4.70 

Net  Income  Before  Taxes 

$  910,700 

$  899,500 

1.24 

Provision  for  Income  Taxes 

482,700 

476,700 

1.25 

Net  Income 

$  428,000 

$  422,800 

1.23 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 


Operating 

%  Inc. 

Operating 

Expenses '74 

% 

or (Dec)  Expenses ’73 

% 

Newsprint  and  Ink 

$  421,500 

15.2 

3.6 

$  406,900 

15.5 

Press  Room 

138,900 

5.0 

(22.6) 

179,500 

6.8 

Composing  Room 

353,400 

12.7 

(2.7) 

363,100 

13.8 

Advertising  Dept. 

267,200 

9.6 

4.8 

255,000 

9.7 

Circulation 

265,600 

9.6 

.1 

265,300 

10.1 

Editorial 

467,000 

16.8 

10.7 

422,000 

16.1 

General  &  Administrative 

434,000 

15.6 

8.4 

400,400 

15.3 

Building 

85,500 

3.1 

41.6 

60,400 

2.3 

Employee  Benefits 

178,900 

6.4 

8.4 

165,100 

6.3 

Depreciation 

160,400 

5.8 

54.8 

103,600 

4.0 

Bad  Debts 

4,700 

.2 

335.7 

1,400 

.1 

Total  Operating  Expenses 

$2,777,100 

100.0 

5.8 

$2,622,700 

100.0 

Percentage  of  Payroll 

to  Total  Expense 

Payroll 

$1,272,900 

45.8 

$1,276,000 

48.7 

Number  of  Issues 

360 

365 

Number  of  Pages 

Number  of  Columns — 

9,042 

10,170 

Final  Edition 

72,336 

81,360 

Divisions  of  Space  (Inches) 

Paid  Advertising 

1,082,500 

68.8 

Reading  &  Promotion 

490,800 

31.2 

Total 

1,573,300 

100.0 

ADVERTISING 


Local 

Revenue  1,548,900 

Department  Costs  179,500 

Volume  in  Inches  644,100 

Revenue  per  Inch  $2.40 

%  Cost  of  Securing  11.6 


Note:  Legal  and  Classified  are  combined 


National 

Classified 

Total 

172,700 

577,800 

2,299,400 

13,500 

74,200 

267,200 

50,300 

219,000 

913,400 

$3.43 

$2.64 

$2.52 

7.8 

12.8 

11.6 

Major  attention  was  fo¬ 
cused  on  alleged  journalistic 
misconduct  by  Reed  J,  Irvine, 
head  of  a  self-appointed  pub¬ 
lic  interest  group  called  Ac¬ 
curacy  in  Media  Inc. 

Irvine  cited  some  26  inac¬ 
curacies  or  errors  of  omission 
which  he  said  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Sulz¬ 
berger  by  his  group.  Less 
than  15  percent  were  reme¬ 
died  he  said  and  none  of  the 
errors  of  omission,  that  is 
stories  he  felt  deserved  more 
coverage,  were  corrected. 

This,  Irvine  said,  reflects 
his  belief  that  the  Times  had 
“slipped  into  advocacy  jour¬ 
nalism.”  He  cited  reportage 
of  both  Vietnam  and  Cambo¬ 
dia  as  his  examples  which  in- 


CIRCULATION 

Revenue 

Average  Daily  Circulation 
Revenue  per  1,000  copies — 

Net  paid 

Paper  and  Ink  Cost 
per  1,000  copies 


$1,130,400 

34,304 

12,349,400  $91.53 

$34.13 


eluded  alleged  Times  omission 
of  stories  about  a  loss  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  U.S.  abroad. 

He  also  asked  if  Sulzberger 
thought  or  knew  that  “this 
type  of  reporting”  may  be 
aiding  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda  machines. 

The  publisher  answered, 
“We  have  representatives  in 
the  field  and  editors  here 
with  whom  we  have  a  high 
degree  of  confidence.  ...  If 


you’re  asking  if  we  at  the 
Times  are  go'ing  to  stage  a 
witch-hunt  to  seek  out  Com¬ 
munist  sympathizers  on  the 
staff,  I  can  say  that  we  will 
not.” 

Irvine  also  questioned  the 
Times  for  not  adopting  an 
ombudsman  as  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  others  have 
done.  Sulzberger  said,  “We 
have  looked  into  the  question. 
.  .  .  We  just  don’t  feel  it 


would  fit  into  our  lifestyle 
or  method  of  doing  business.” 

During  the  question-and- 
answer  period,  Sulzberger 
did  admit  that  the  newspaper 
is  looking  at  a  format 
changeover  to  narrow  width. 
He  said  that  while  no  deci¬ 
sion  has  been  made  and  may 
not  be  made,  discussions  lean 
toward  a  6  on  6  column  for¬ 
mat. 
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Weekly  editor 

Young  newsmen  pump  life 
into  faltering  newspaper 


By  Jim  Roberts 

Four  years  ago  Lonnie  Anderson  and 
Jim  Skillington  were  graduating  from 
college. 

One  and  a  half  years  ago  the  Dn^uas- 
cus  (Md.)  Courier  was  a  faltering 
weekly  newspaper  operating  out  of  two 
l)edrooms  of  a  ramshackle  house  and 
grossing  only  $25,000  a  year.  Its  paid 
circulation  was  a  questionable  2,500. 

The  Damascus  Courier  is  now  the 
County  Courier  with  a  paid  circulation 
of  5,500  and  Anderson  and  Skillington 
are  the  majority  owners  of  a  publishing 
company  grossing  $150,000  a  year. 

.Anderson  is  25  and  Skillington  is  24. 
They  became  friends  while  attending 
Montgomery  College  in  Maryland.  An¬ 
derson  went  on  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  got  deeply  involved  wth 
the  campus  newspaper  there  while 
Skillington  did  the  same  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  West  Virginia. 

After  graduating  in  1971,  Anderson 
l)ccame  the  editor  of  the  Boivie  (Md.) 
\'ews  Express  and  Skillington  became 
editor  of  the  Blair  (Pa.)  Press. 

While  they  valued  the  experience  at 
their  weekly  papers,  said  Anderson, 
they  l)ecajne  frustrated  because  of  limi¬ 
tations  placed  on  their  creativity  by 
their  publishers. 

The  pair  reunited  and  began  shop¬ 
ping  for  a  paper  of  their  own.  Their 
only  assets  were  a  few  hundred  dollars 
and  a  lot  of  newspaper  experience,  but 
they  had  the  good  fortune  of  finding  a 
friendly  lawyer  who  wanted  to  help 
them. 

He  felt  their  management  expertise 
was  quite  valuable,  said  Anderson,  and 
for  only  $500  he  did  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  legal  work  and  formed 
Anderson  and  Skillington  into  a  char¬ 
tered  corporation. 

The  two  young  entrepreneurs  were 
looking  for  a  poorly  managed  newspa¬ 
per  in  a  growth  area  and  after  many 
weeks  of  shopping  in  several  states  they 
decided  on  the  Damascus  Courier,  which 
.\nderson  said  was  run  more  like  a 
hobby  than  a  business. 

In  November  of  1973,  they  traded 
shares  with  the  previous  owner,  giving 
them  the  paper  (two  desks  and  a  list 
of  subscribers  and  advertisers)  and  him 
a  minority  share  of  their  soon  to  be 
looming  corporation. 

The  Damascus  Courier  l)ecame  the 
County  Courier  and  .\nderson  and  Skil¬ 
lington  began  living  their  new  (and 
present)  lifestyle  of  working  50  to  80 
hours  a  week.  They  worked  first  at 
building  good  news  coverage,  said  An¬ 
derson,  and  later  t)egan  soliciting  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

They  now  have  advertisers  from  all 
parts  of  Montgomery  County,  he  said. 


adding  that  they  trj'  to  visit  each  of 
their  advertisers  once  a  week. 

The  Courier  moved  from  its  two  bed¬ 
rooms  to  a  roomy  location  on  Main 
Street  in  the  heart  of  fast-growing 
Damascus  and  has  expanded  twice. 

The  publication  has  grown  from  a 
four  to  eight  page  tabloid  to  a  14  to  16 
page  standard-sized  newspaper  and  its 
circulation  has  more  than  doubled. 

Under  the  previous  owner,  typeset¬ 
ting  was  done  elsewhere.  Anderson  and 
Skillington  started  setting  their  own 
type.  At  first  they  used  a  couple  of 
rented  Justawriters  that  were  little 
more  than  beefed-up  typewriters,  and 
now  they  are  using  a  $20,000  Comstar 
2001  phototypesetter  that  Anderson 
says  was  the  first  of  its  kind  installed 
in  the  United  States. 

.\nderson  and  Skillington  have  12 


Despite  the  w'ell-publicized  economic 
downturn,  national  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  displayed  amazing  resilence, 
according  to  linage  measurements  by 
Media  Records  Inc.,  which  computed  a 
total  dollar  volume  of  $1.1  billion  in 
1974  for  a  7.5%  increase. 

A  majority  of  national  ad  classifica¬ 
tions  in  daily  newspapers  showed  in¬ 
creases  last  year  with  18  out  of  31 
registering  gain. 

Of  the  classification  accounting  for 
$100  million  or  more  of  newspaper  ad 
revenues  in  national,  the  tobacco  in¬ 
dustry  registered  the  largest  number 
of  ad  placement  with  a  large  number  of 
cigaret  brands  being  test-marketed  or 
rolled  out  nationally.  It  increased 
17.2%. 

Other  major  advertisers  showing 
gains  were  transportation  (6.3%), 
food  (5.8%),  and  automotive  (2.3%). 

Among  classifications  accounting  for 
revenues  between  $100  million,  there 
were  gains  as  follows:  publishing  and 
media,  (17.4%);  hotels  and  resorts, 
(16.2%)  and  mail  order,  (17.0%). 

In  classifications  with  revenues  un¬ 
der  $20  million,  gainers  were:  political 
(105.4%);  pets  and  pet  supplies, 
(52.7%) ;  jewelry  and  watches, 
(19.2%);  household  furniture  and 
furnishings  (21.9%);  educational, 
(25.9%)  and  farm  and  garden, 
(12.2%). 

Those  categories  showing  decreases 
in  advertising  investments  included 
amusements  (—4.2%);  cameras,  photo 
supplies  and  services  (—1.9%)  ;  fran¬ 
chise  offers  (—1.5%);  household  heat- 


people  working  for  them  now  and  don’t 
limit  themselves  to  publishing  the 
County  Courier.  They  also  publish  10 
high  school  newspapers  and  with  a 
small  press  they  produce  carnival  book¬ 
lets,  church  bulletins  and  fliers.  Ander¬ 
son  said  just  one  contract  for  corpora¬ 
tion  fliers  can  bring  in  several  thousand 
dollars. 

Damascus  is  a  growing  community 
and  the  Courier  is  growing  right  along 
with  it.  Its  owners,  in  fact,  are  be¬ 
coming  quite  personally  involved  in 
community  affairs.  Anderson  is,  among 
other  things,  chairman  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Damascus  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  on  the  executive 
board  of  the  Greater  Olney  Civic  As¬ 
sociation,  on  the  economic  council  of  the 
Montgomery  County  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  on  the  awards  committee  of  the 
Montgomery  County  Press  Association, 
and  on  the  English  review  panel  at 
Montgomery  College.  Skillington  also 
is  very  active  in  the  community  and  his 
lengthy  roster  includes  membership  in 
the  Rotary  Club  and  vice  presidency  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Damas¬ 
cus. 

Anderson  noted  that  some  of  the 
local  women  write  columns  for  the 
Courier,  helping  to  further  community 
relations. 

ing  and  home  heating  equipment 
( — 32.1  % ) ;  household  supplies 
(—6.3%) ;  household  equipment  and  ap¬ 
pliances  (—3.5%);  insurance 
(—7.8%);  medical  products  and  drugs 
(—5.9%);  public  service  utilities  and 
communications  (—0.4%)  ;  real  estate 
(—3.7%);  sporting  and  leisure  time 
equipment  (—2.7%);  toiletries  and 
toilet  goods  (—12.4%);  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  (—8.7%). 

None  of  the  major  classifications 
showed  much  variance  in  their  dollar 
positions  committed  to  newspapers  over 
1973.  However,  surprisingly  publishing 
and  media  ads  are  becoming  more  im¬ 
portant  to  newspapers’  total  ad  picture 
according  to  a  four  year  trend.  In  1971, 
books,  magazines,  radio  and  tv  and 
other  newspapers  spent  $59.4  million  in 
newspaper  advertising  accounting  for 
6.4%  of  all  money  spent  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  Now  in  1974,  that  category  ac¬ 
counts  for  7.2%  of  the  total  volume 
with  $79.9  million  in  newspaper  ads. 
During  the  four-year  period,  the  classi¬ 
fication  has  registered  what  seems  to 
be  a  trend  toward  higher  visibility  in 
the  daily  press. 

In  terms  of  the  largest  advances,  help 
wanted  display  ads  (up  47.1%),  joined 
the  other  large  advertiser  groups.  The 
transportation  field  showed  the  most 
strength  with  ad  gains  in  all  but  two 
of  the  subclassifications  (railroads  and 
steamships) . 

• 

Rosenstock  dead,  72 

Arthur  Rosenstock,  72,  seventh  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Newspaper  Guild,  died 
April  9.  Rosenstock,  who  ser\’ed  as  na¬ 
tional  president  in  1953-54,  was  li¬ 
brarian  at  the  Netv  York  Post  until 
his  retirement  in  1971. 


National  advertisers  up 
investment  by  7.5% 
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With  the  attached  THREE-WAY  CARD  we  believe  that  we  have  made  publication  ordering 
much  easier.  Simply  check  off  the  services  of  your  choice  and  return  the  card  today:  Mail 
remittance  with  order  or,  if  you  prefer,  we  will  send  our  invoice  later. 

Use  This  handy  card  to  order  all  3  of  these 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  PUBLICATIONS . 

Editor  &  Publisher  published  weekly 

The  weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  community — editorial,  advertising,  production,  etc. 

E&P  Market  Guide  published  November  1974 

Exclusive  data  and  statistics,  individual  market  surveys  of  all  daily  newspaper  markets. 

E&P  Year  Book  published  April  1975 

Directory  of  U.S.  and  foreign  newspaper,  personnel,  related  data.  600  pages.  Tear  Here 
Please  send  me: 

•  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  community 
□  one  yeai,  12.50  D  two  years,  S20.00  □three  years,  S27.00 
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Order  these  3  Editor  &  Publisher  publications  today 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Current  news  of  the  newspaper 
industry,  informative  features 
on  newspaper  publishing  and 
advertising;  complete  coverage 
of  editorial,  advertising,  and 
business  departments  .  .  .  plus 
news  of  syndicates,  equipment, 
related  fields.  $12.50  per  year. 
^52  issues/ 


1975  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  markets;  1975  estimates 
of  population,  retail  sales,  and 
income;  extensive  detailed  indi¬ 
vidual  market  surveys  for  over 
1,500  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily 
newspaper  markets.  Data  on 
retailing  and  other  factors.  $20. 
per  copy.  (502  pages) 


1975  E&P  YEAR  BOOK 

Over  600  pages— directory  of 
all  U.S.  and  Canadian  dailies 
with  names  of  executives  and 
editors;  circulation,  ad  rates, 
etc.  Lists  of  U.S.  and  Canadian 
weeklies,  foreign  newspapers, 
syndicates,  news  services,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives.  $20.  per  copy. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


In  this  hotly  competitive  year,  newspapers  have 
just  acquired  some  compelling  new  sales  data. 
The  source:  “Shoppers  on  the  Move’,’  a  unique 
research  project  financed  by  13  Canadian  news¬ 
print  producers.  Some  of  your  best  advertisers  are 
studying  it.  And  they’re  gaining  new  insights  into 
your  newspaper’s  ability  to  draw  customers  into 
their  stores  — which  customers,  and  from  where. 
Sears  has  the  data.  So  have  Ward’s,  Penney ’s. 


K-Mart,  and  all  the  others  who  mean  so  much  to 
your  linage  totals.  The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  is  presenting  the  research  to  the  food  and 
shopping  center  industries  as  well. 

This  is  the  eighth  research  project  in  a  landmark 
series.  They’re  called  the  best  sales  tools  news¬ 
papers  ever  had.  They’re  financed  by  the  newsprint 
producers  of  the  Newsprint  Information  Committee 
to  help  newspapers.  What  helps  newspapers  helps  us. 


The  Newsprint  that  has 
the  ear  of  your  advertisers. 


. 


633  Third  Avenue,  New  York.  NY  lOOV 


Newsprint  Information  Committee, 
Member  companies; 

Abitibi  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 
Bowater  Canadian  Limited 
British  Columbia  Forest 
Products,  Ltd. 

Consolidated-Bathurst  Limited 


Domtar  Newsprint  Ltd. 
The  Great  Lakes  Paper 
Company,  Limited 


MacMillan  Rothesay  Limited 
Ontario  Paper  Company  Limited 
The  Price  Company  Limited 


James  Maclaren  Company,  Ltd.  Q.N.S.  Paper  Company  Limited 


MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited 


Reed  Paper  Limited 


M. 


Washington  Star 
seeks  new  image 
in  community 

Editor  James  G.  Bellows  last  week 
(April  15)  descrilKid  how  he  is  trying 
to  change  the  image  of  the  Wnshinfjton 
(l).C.)  Star  from  that  of  a  “financially- 
troubled”  newspaper  to  a  quality  pub¬ 
lication  with  a  character  of  its  own 
through  a  policy  of  service — service  in 
making  sense  of  the  news  and  service 
in  helping  people  make  sense  of  their 
lives. 

Bellows  spoke  at  a  luncheon  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  and  continuing  study  chairmen 
of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  held  on  the  eve  of  the 
Washington  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

“The  Star  has  fewer  people  than  our 
morning  competition  {Wnshington 
Post),  and  most  of  those  we  have  are 
on  a  four-day  week  for  four  days  pay 
to  help  the  newspaper’s  economy.  More¬ 


over,  an  evening  newspaper  has  only 
four  hours  of  the  24-hour  cycle  with 
which  to  deal.  Hence,  we  must  do  bet¬ 
ter  thinking  and  better  planning.” 

The  first  thing  Bellows  said  he  felt 
he  needed  on  taking  over  as  Star  editor 
was  more  news  space — and  without  add¬ 
ing  to  the  consumption  of  newsprint. 
To  do  this,  he  began  dropping  some  of 
the  paper’s  comics,  getting  rid  of  dec¬ 
orative  white  space  and  cutting  down 
considerably  on  the  size  of  headlines. 
In  this  way  he  was  able  to  make  him¬ 
self  10  extra  columns  for  news. 

“Then,  to  better  serve  the  reader,  we 
began  to  anchor  features.  “For  in¬ 
stance,  we  decided  that  television  is 
here  to  stay.  A  set  is  in  almost  every 
home,  and  readers  want  tv  information. 
Hence,  we  lead  our  Portfolio  section 
with  a  television  news  column  set  two- 
column  measure. 

“Another  thing  we’re  doing  is  launch¬ 
ing  an  intensive  promotion  campaign. 
Even  Joe  L.  Allbritton  (publisher)  will 
appear  in  a  one-minute  tv  spot.  Also 
Patrick  Oliphant,  our  new  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  and  such  featured  writers  as 
Mary  McGrory.” 

Much  of  Bellows’  presentation  was  in 
answer  to  ((uestions.  Asked  why,  if 


economy  is  the  watchword,  he  had  hired 
a  headliner  like  cartoonist  Oliphant, 
Bellows  said  the  three  things  he  has  to 
l)ear  in  mind  are  quality,  cost  and  mo¬ 
rale  effects.  He  said  he  brought  in  Oli¬ 
phant  with  the  belief  that  he  would  at¬ 
tract  young  readers  and  many  people 
not  used  to  seeing  such  provocative 
cartoons  in  the  Star. 

“It  was  good  for  everybody’s  morale, 
too,”  he  said.  “They  bep^an  talking  about 
Oliphant  instead  of  more  pessimistic 
subjects.” 

Asked  how  long  the  staff  would  have 
to  remain  on  a  four  day  week  for  four 
days  pay.  Bellows  said  the  change  to 
normal  will  be  a  gradual  thing.  “Every 
time  we  lose  a  man  by  retirement  or 
attrition,  it  means  we  gain  five  working 
days.  If  we  don’t  hire  a  replacement, 
it  means,  without  spending  more  money, 
we  can  put  more  people  on  a  five  day 
week  again.  Eventually,  after  we  play 
these  games  that  seem  like  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Parcheesi,  dominoes  and  chess, 
the  staff  will  gradually  get  back  to  nor¬ 
mal.” 

Bellows  said  he  feels  that,  if  he  can 
make  the  news  content  good  by  such 
things  as  a  daily  Q.  and  A.  column  on 
page  one,  or  planned  features  streak 
all  across  the  bottom  of  page  one  every 
day,  the  rest  will  be  up  to  publisher 
Allbritton. 

Under  the  four-day  week.  Bellows 
pointed  out  how  necessary  it  is  for  ev¬ 
eryone,  from  the  beginning  reporter  up, 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  his 
time.  “No  diddling  around  with  stories 
for  one  edition.  A  reporter’s  time  should 
produce  stories  good  for  every  one  of 
the  Star’s  editions.” 

Bellows  pointed  out  further  that  with 
82  percent  of  the  Star’s  circulation  out¬ 
side  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
adjoining  Maryland  and  Virginia  coun¬ 
ties,  and  only  a  20  percent  overlap  in 
circulation  with  the  Post,  it’s  going  to 
be  necessary  to  put  out  a  quality  news¬ 
paper. 

In  addition  to  the  luncheon,  the 
APME  members  heard  reports  from 
their  21  study  committee  leaders. 

Among  the  things  brought  out  were: 

•  Managing  editors  aren’t  as  good  as 
telegraph  editors  at  analyzing  the 
quality  of  a  wire  service  report. 

•  A  ME  study  chairman  send  out 
far  too  many  questionnaires.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  all  study  leaders  must  clear  ques¬ 
tionnaires  with  several  APME  officers 
before  sending  them  out. 

•  Managing  editors  aren’t  as  good  as 
picture  editors  at  analyzing  a  picture 
service. 

•  The  APME  will  produce  some  sort 
of  guidebook  on  how  to  use  the  new 
Freedom  of  Information  law,  but  the 
form  and  content  are  still  to  be  decided. 
The  group  also  has  a  committee  study¬ 
ing  the  new  Privacy  Law  so  that  a  desk 
editor  will  know  at  midnight  how  to 
deal  with  a  possible  invasion  of  privacy 
without  having  to  seek  out  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

•  If  there’s  anything  wrong  with  to¬ 
day’s  newspaper,  it’s  too  much  gim¬ 
mickry — an  inordinate  use  of  white 
space  at  the  sacrifice  of  news. 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO 

BROKERS  •  FINANCIAL  CONSULTANTS 
NEWSPAPERS  •  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  STATIONS 

^zamaction6  Consummated  ^ecentC^ 

1.  Sale  of  Newburgh-Beacon  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News  to  Thomson  Newspapers  Inc. 

2.  Sale  of  6.8%  of  outstanding  common  stock 
of  Speidel  Newspapers  Inc.  to  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

.3.  Sale  of  radio  stations  WREC-AM-FM,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tennessee,  to  Summit  Communications 
Inc. 


“October  Hill”  Mail  Address:  P.O.  Box  1253 

Riverbank  Road  Weston,  Conn.  06880 

Weston,  Conn.  Telephone  (203)  226-9591 
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The  Harris  1100. 

Unmatched  flexibility  in  a  stand  alone. 


The  Harris  1100  Editing  and  Proofing  Terminal  has  a  lot  of  features 
that  assure  high  productivity.  And  easy  operation.  Proved  in  more 
than  a  million  hours  of  operation  in  newspaper  plants. 

Easy  to  read  11  X  15  element  character  matrix.  Bright  and  clear 
green  phosphor  images.  Easy  to  locate,  bright  solid  cursor. 

Fast  and  flexible.  12  editing  control  keys  do  it  all.  Fifty  line,  one  or 
two  column  display.  Custom  characters.  Wire  stripping.  Eight  multi- 
code  keys. 

As  a  stand  alone,  the  Harris  IKK)  can  pay  for  itself  in  any  newspaper. 
When  you  are  ready  for  full  electronic  input,  it  can  be  integrated  into 
an  on-line  Harris  2500  System. 

Write  Harris  Corporation,  Harris  Composition  Systems  Division, 
P.O.  Box  2080,  Melbourne,  Florida  32901. 


IHARRIS 


COMMUNICATIONS  ANO 
INFORMATION  HANDUNG 


Washington  Post  trains 


new  breed  of 

The  Washington  Post  sales  staff  has 
been  poinp  to  school — revenue  based 
sales  training  with  an  emphasis  on 
multi-media  marketing. 

“The  goal,”  says  Tom  McCartin,  vice- 
president  of  sales  for  the  Post,  “is  that 
a  Washington  Post  sales  person  will 
not  be  looked  on  as  just  a  ‘space  ped¬ 
dler,’  but  will  be  respected  as  a  market¬ 
ing  professional  with  knowledge,  ideas 
and  audience  for  sale.” 

The  training  began  with  the  Post’s 
first  annual  sales  conference,  held  dur- 
in"  an  October  weekend  at  the  Home¬ 
stead  in  Hot  Springs,  Virginia.  In  three 
seminars  staff  members  were  briefed 
on  the  paper’s  new  sales  training  pro¬ 
gram.  They  became  acquainted  with  a 
Markets-In-Focus  study  which  shows 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  Post  read¬ 
ership.  In  addition,  they  studied  1975 
sales  revenue  and  sales  costs  budgets. 
Sales  performance  is  now  measured  in 
dollars,  not  linage. 

In  another  seminar  conducted  by  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Lyke,  Jr.,  Chicago  media  con¬ 
sultant,  the  managers  and  staff  became 
familiar  with  broadcast  terminology  as 
used  in  radio  and  television  sales. 
Broadcast  has  a  language  all  its  own. 
To  talk  intelligently  to  a  potential  ad¬ 
vertiser  about  buying  decisions  a  news¬ 
paper  sales  representative  must  be  able 
to  relate  broadcast  terms  to  those  of 
print. 

In  addition,  George  Holden,  a  sales 
trainer  from  Los  Angeles,  came  to  the 
Post  for  eight  weeks  to  conduct  a  course 
on  basic  selling  techniques.  Each  sales 
person  attended  the  course  on  a  stag¬ 
gered  schedule. 


ad  reps 

Time  is  another  ingredient  McCartin 
considers  important  to  effective  selling. 
To  free  the  sales  people  from  paper 
work  and  time  .spent  in  the  production 
department  each  day,  the  Post  created 
the  Advertising  Control  Center.  Under 
the  supervision  of  a  manager  with 
broad  experience  in  both  advertising 
and  production,  it  functions  as  a  coor¬ 
dinating  and  trouble-shooting  center. 
The  center  handles  an  estimated  100,- 
000  pieces  of  paperw'ork  annually  which 
was  formerly  done  by  the  sales  force. 

The  Post  sales  program,  however,  is 
not  a  one-day  or  one-week  event.  It  con¬ 
tinues  under  the  direction  of  Ric  Trent, 
newly  appointed  manager  of  sales  de¬ 
velopment  and  training.  Basically,  the 
continuing  program  focuses  on  making 
the  staff  aware  of  competition  from 
other  media,  and  on  ways  of  selling  ef¬ 
fectively  against  such  competition. 
“Our  sales  people  should  feel  perfectly 
comfortable  in  asking  an  advertiser  how 
much  is  spent  for  advertising  and  where 
it’s  being  placed.  The  representative 
should  then  be  able  to  sit  down  and 
show,  by  comparisons,  just  how  much 
coverage  the  advertiser  is  receiving  for 
the  dollars  Iveing  spent.” 

To  do  this,  Trent  devised  a  presenta¬ 
tion  request  form.  The  foi-ms  ask  the 
advertiser  to  list  what  media  the  firm 
is  using  and  the  target  audience.  The 
information  is  broken  down  to  show  the 
percent  of  the  target  audience  actually 
reached  by  each  method  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  costs. 

A  positive  response  to  these  programs 
is  already  apparent.  The  Post  has  re- 
ceiv'ed  letters  from  Washington  area 


Selling  something  new? 

A  wonderful  way  is  with  "Test-Town,  Pa" 

The  Altoona  Mirror  brings  surprising  sales  results 
from  test  ads  with  fantastic  speed  and  economy. 
That's  because  in  our  compact,  1 -county  market, 
we're  isolated  from  confusing  big-city  influences, 
yet  convenient  to  shippers,  with  typical  distribution 
and  cooperative  retailers.  But  best  of  all,  with  ads 
in  the  Mirror,  you  get  pop-up  response  from  98% 
of  Altoona  families— 4  out  of  5  homes  in  a  $449- 
million  retail  market. 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Hltoona  SlRirtor 

For  more  about  selling  in  Altoona,  call  Richard  E,  Beeler,  Ad  Manager  at  814-944-7171 . 


business  people,  advertising  agencies 
and  national  advertisers  applauding  the 
renewed  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
Post  and  its  staff. 


This  Is  A 
Good 
Advertisement? 


(Tljf  Tfarlforb  iCouranl 

INVISIBLE  AD — The  Hartford  Courant  ran 
this  full  page  ad  on  April  14.  According  to 
S.  Thomas  Leone,  research  and  marketing 
director,  the  intention  was  to  show  retail 
advertisers  that  there  is  nothing  like  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  presell  the  consumers. 
The  copy  in  the  ad  states  a  tv  commercial  is 
worthless  unless  the  set  is  turned  on  and 
someone  is  watching.  The  model  in  the  ad  is 
Sidney  A.  Kaplin,  the  Courant's  ad  director. 


Equipment  buys 
to  be  greater 
in  second  half 

Newspaper  purchasing  executives  at 
the  18th  annual  meeting  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Purchasing  Management  Associ¬ 
ation  in  San  Diego  (April  14)  indicate 
that  more  stress  will  be  put  on  supplier 
performance  and  realistic  pricing  in  the 
second  half  of  1975. 

William  H.  Muller  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  newly  elected  president  of  the 
association,  said  members  see  a  drop 
off  in  the  volume  of  supplies  being 
ordered  but  an  increase  in  the  capital 
equipment  orders — particularly  in  type¬ 
setting  and  distribution  equipment. 

Muller  said  that  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  on  the  part  of  news¬ 
paper  purchasing  executives  for  better 
performance  by  suppliers,  specifically 
in  quality,  workmanship  and  on-time 
deliveries.  He  also  indicated  that  a 
careful  study  is  being  given  to  in¬ 
creases  in  freight  and  waste  costs. 

Purchasing  officers  for  1975-76  are 
Muller,  president:  James  Brown,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  first  vp ;  Richar  Lauth, 
Pitishurgh  Press-Post  Gazette,  second 
vp;  E.  A.  Boeh,  Rocky  Mountain  Ne2vs, 
treasurer;  Uvo  new  directors  are 
Thomas  Desena  of  the  Neiv  York  Neies 
and  Peter  B.  Hickey  of  Gannett  Co. 
Inc. 
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’  Coca  Coi«  a'Kl  Cok*  '  are  registered  trade 


product  ot  Trie  Coca  Cota  Cor 


''Coca-Cola"ancl  "Cote" 

Trade-mark®  Trade-mark® 

Our  trade-marks  have 
endured  stock  market  crashes, 
world  wars,  the  nuclear  age. 
and  would  be  Imitators. 

But  can  they 
endure  the  typewriter? 


Ahh,  that’s 
the  key  to 
our  survival! 
For  the 


has 

means  of 
destroying  us 

For  exam¬ 
ple,  there’s 
the  hideous 
torture  of  being 
lower  cased  to  death. 

Or  the  painful  demise  of 
strangulation  through 
plural  ization. 

Or,  worse  yet,  the  agony  of 
being  stretched  on  the  rack  of 
the  possessive. 

These  are  the  nightmares 


hich  keep  our  law¬ 
yers  awake 
7  and 
trembling 
at  night. 
They’re  strong, 
courageous 
men,  who  will 
go  beyond 
the  call  of 
duty  to  protect 
our  trade-marks. 
But  alas,  even  a  trade-mark  law¬ 
yer  has  his  breaking  point. 

So  please.  Watch  your  type¬ 
writer.  All  you  need  remember 
is  our  simple  trade-mark  rule: 
'Always  captalized,  never 
pluralized,  never  possessive.” 


k 
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Mepgenthaler 

OCR/100 

The  most 
for 
your 
money! 


0CR/100 
reduces  keyboarding 

...  the  heaviest 

cost  burden 


The  OCR/1 00  translates  the  typewritten  word 
into  a  digitally  and  coded  paper  tape  or  to 
electrical  signals  to  drive  a  phototypesetter. 
Not  all  optical  readers  operate  in  this  manner 
including  some  competitive  devices.  OCR/ 
1 00  gives  you  the  most  for  your  money.  Take 
bar  code  readers,  for  instance.  Special  bar  or 
line  codes  are  not  easily  deciphered. 

Mergenthaler  OCR/1 00  uses  readily  con¬ 
venient  typewriters,  uses  available  typing 
skills,  reduces  training  costs,  captures  the  in- 


formation  at  the  first  typing  eliminating 
errors  due  to  re-keyboarding,  increases  vol¬ 
ume  of  work  by  the  addition  of  typewriters 
rather  than  a  perforator.  Right  now  the 
Mergenthaler  OCR/1 00  is  one  of  the  biggest 
bargains.  Ask  us  to  tell  you  the  kind  of  bargain 
you  get  in  the  Mergenthaler  OCR/1 00. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  Mergenthaler 
I  Drive,  P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  N.Y.  11803. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO  ,  Mergenthaler  Dr.,  P.O  Box  82,  Plainview.  New  York  11803 

□  Send  more  information  on  OCR/1 00 

□  I  would  like  to  talk  to  a  representative 


Name _ 

Firm 

Street  Address _ 

City 

Zip - 

_ Phone  _  . 

■ 
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news-people 

‘Reporter’  Shirley  MacLaine 
recounts  China  trip 


Don  Henry,  city  editor,  Burlington 
(Iowa)  Hawk  Eye — ^to  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Camarillo  (Calif.)  Daily 
News. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Young,  city  editor,  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot — winner  of  the 
“Distingui.shed  Service  Award”  of  the 
National  Guard  Assn,  of  Pa. 

*  *  * 

John  Marlow,  news  editor,  Indian¬ 
apolis  bureau  of  the  AP — ^to  chief  of 
bureau,  to  succeed  Joe  McGowan,  Jr., 
new  head  of  AP  Bo.ston  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Don  Bolden,  news  editor,  Burling¬ 
ton  (N.C.)  Daily  Times-News — to  man¬ 
aging  editor,  replacing  Ralph  Mont¬ 
gomery,  now  managing  editor  of  an  In¬ 
diana  newspaper. 

♦  ♦  * 

William  Currie — to  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Sanford  (Fla.)  Herald. 

« 

Sherwood  Wirt,  former  city  editor  of 
the  defunct  Alaska  Daily  Press — to 
editor  of  Billy  Graham  Association’s 
Decision  magazine. 

Ill  4: 

Weldon  Owens,  Dallas  Tiynes  Her¬ 
ald  columnist  and  staff  writer — retired. 

♦  ♦  * 

Joe  McBride,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Anardarko  (Okla.)  Daily  News — to 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  Lung  Asso¬ 
ciation.  • 

Franklin  R.  Little 

Franklin  R.  Little,  74,  chairman  of 
the  Northern  New  York  Publishing  Co., 
which  owns  the  Ogdenshurg  (N.Y.) 
Journal  and  four  other  newspapers  in 
the  area,  died  April  20.  Little  pur- 
chasf-d  the  Journal  and  three  other  pa¬ 
pers  in  1928  with  the  late  Frank  Gan¬ 
nett.  He  bought  out  the  Gannett  in¬ 
terests  in  1958.  His  son  George  R.  is 
president  of  the  publishing  company. 


Shirley  MacLaine  has  countless  mov¬ 
ies  to  prove  she’s  an  actress.  She  has 
two  books,  “The  Other  Side  of  the 
Mountain”  and  “You  Can  Get  There 
from  Here”,  to  prove  she’s  an  author. 
Now  Ms.  MacLaine  has  a  press  card, 
courtesy  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
New  York,  to  prove  she’s  a  journalist. 

The  multi-faceted  entertainer  who  led 
the  first  delegation  of  American  w'omen 
on  a  six-week  tour  of  the  People’s  Re¬ 
public  of  China  received  her  first  byline 
and  her  first  press  card  this  month.  Her 
story  appeared  in  the  Sunday  New 
York  Times  on  April  6.  Her  press  card, 
measuring  one  by  two  feet,  was  granted 
her  on  April  14  when  she  spoke  before 
OPC  members  at  their  “Talking  Shop 
.  .  .”  series  of  lectures. 

Upon  receiving  the  card,  Ms.  Mac¬ 
Laine  quipped,  “It  looks  like  John 
Wayne’s  drivers  license.” 

In  a  more  serious  vein,  she  added, 
“You  have  no  idea  what  it’s  like  for 
me  to  be  respected  among  journalists. 
I’ve  learned  a  lot  from  my  journalist- 
friends.  And  I’ve  learned  that  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  newspaper  business  did 
not  start  out  as  journalists.” 

The  actress-author-turned-journalist, 
who  is  planning  to  produce  more  stories 
for  newspapers,  attributed  her  interest 
in  her  latest  profession  to  “my  parents 
conservative  attitude,”  which  she  said 
developed  the  curiosity  she  now  dis¬ 
plays. 

“I  fell  in  love  with  the  truth  very 


early,  I  fell  in  love  with  curiosity  very 
early,”  she  said.  But  that  curiosity 
which  also  focused  on  China  very  early 
in  life  was  “put  on  the  back  burner,” 

“It  seems  a  natural  progression  for 
me  to  report  on  what’s  happened  to 
me.  .  .  .  I’ve  become  more  and  more 
aware  that  all  of  us  must  tell  the  truth. 
The  best  way  the  mocassin  can  survive 
is  to  tell  the  truth,”  she  said. 

As  to  her  new  profession,  she  said 
she  considered  herself  “a  budding  jour¬ 
nalist,  a  dramatic  reporter  if  you  wdll.” 

Her  reportage  for  the  OPC  event 
centered  on  her  recent  trip  to  China 
which  she  later  made  into  a  film.  How¬ 
ever,  her  speech  and  subsequent  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  period  seemed  more  a 
matter  of  right-meets-left,  rather  than 
East-meets-West. 

Not  only  did  Ms.  MacLaine  receive  a 
press  card,  she  received  a  copy  of 
Bruno  Shaw'’s  “Selected  Works  by  Mao 
Tse  Tung  Abridged,”  which  takes  a 
stand  further  right  of  the  actress’  ex- 
poused  political  beliefs. 

Despite  such  vocal  upsets  from  Shaw 
and  other  OPC  members,  Ms.  Mac¬ 
Laine  carried  on  like  a  trouper.  Among 
her  observations  on  Communist  China 
were : 

— “What  we  experience  in  China  was 
perhaps  the  most  severe  self-examina¬ 
tion.  It  changed  our  lives  .  .  .  The 
women  on  the  trip  felt  they  had  been 
brainwashed,  that  everything  they  had 
been  told  about  Communism  was  just 
the  bad.” 

— “It  was  devastating  to  see  most  of 
the  women  w'e  met  void  of  guilt  for 
leaving  their  children  in  day  camps.” 

— Among  the  women,  “China  wasn’t 
the  subject,  America  was  the  subject.” 

— “If  we  don’t  understand  what 
China  has  learned  and  is  doing,  how 
can  we  ever  learn  to  fight  them  or  to 
cope  with  them,” 

The  one  thing  that  was  most  dis¬ 
turbing,  she  said,  was  that  “the  Chinese 
know’  nothing  of  the  outside  world. 
There  is  no  freedom  of  the  press,  there 
is  no  press.  I  don’t  think  I  saw  a  jour¬ 
nalist  the  whole  time  I  w’as  there.” 

And  finally  in  response  to  one  ques¬ 
tion,  Ms.  MacLaine  added,  “I’m  not 
sold  on  China.  Let  me  make  that  clear. 
I  didn’t  just  fall  out  of  a  tree.” 


MINDSCAPE  OF  AMERICA 

Perspectives  on  the  nation  at  its  bicentennial.  Fresh,  lively 
views  on  America’s  people,  lifestyles,  ideals,  institutions. 
From  the  vantage  points  of  Paul  Samuelson,  Doris  Kearns, 
Alan  Barth,  Daniel  Aaron  and  others.  Drawn  together 
especially  for  newspapers,  especially  for  the  bicentennial. 


Free  from  Courses  by  Newspaper. 

4901  Morena  Blvd.,  Suite  209 
San  Diego,  Ca  921 17 
714  /452-3405 


Arthur  W.  Huckle 

Arthur  W.  Huckle,  publisher.  Con¬ 
cord  (N.C.)  Tribune  and  president  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  in  1940-41,  died  April  18.  His 
age  was  not  disclosed.  His  daughter, 
Elizabeth  G.  Huckle,  is  president  of  the 
mmmmm  Tribune. 
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in  the  news 


Mark  Holthaus,  copy  desk  editor,  Grkgor 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald — ^to  news  edi-  TF.  Palm 
tor,  a  new  position.  Don  Edwards,  city  — to  editc 
editor — resigned  to  freelance.  Caller  an 

•  ♦  * 

SiG  Mickelson,  head  of  CBS  news  John  I 
during  the  1950s  and  currently  dirwtor  Star,  Go 

of  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  at  editor,  E 

Northwestern  University — chosen  to  Dick,  da 
head  both  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Ra-  winners 
dio  Liberty.  Journalis 

*  *  * 

George  Burg,  associate  editor,  Kan- 
saii  City  Star — named  assistant  to 
W.  W.  Baker,  president  of  the  Kansas  ]\,  Y. 
City  Star  Co.  He  succeeds  William 
Shields,  who  has  retired.  a.part 

Charles  Hogan,  advertising  staff,  ^ 

Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  retiring  after  ^  new  ci 
35  years  with  the  paper.  with  the 

*  ’"  *  a  newsp; 

Michael  Anderson,  former  manag-  crime-lac 

ing  editor,  Jasper  (Ala.)  Daily  Moun-  The  di 
tain  Eagle — named  publisher  of  the  Developr 
Sumiton  (Ala.)  Community  News.  by  Larr 

*  *  ♦  News’  s( 

David  Pickle,  formerly  with  the  His  jo 

Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times  man,  wil 

sports  dept. — to  sports  staff,  Waco  tion  me 

(Tex.)  News-Tribune.  security 

*  *  *  politan  1 

Paul  Brinkman,  acting  dean,  Wil-  ed,  secui 

Ham  Allen  White  School  of  Journalism  also  inc 
at  the  U.  of  Kansas — named  dean.  lock  out 

*  *  ♦  also  lock 

Kenneth  Teachout,  associate  edi-  The  N 

tor.  La  Crosse  (Wise.)  Tribune — named  do  some! 

managing  editor.  Kenneth  Brekke,  ently,  tl 

general  assignment  reporter — named  newspap 

features  editor.  Joan  Lybarger,  news  delivery 

desk  copy  editor — to  assistant  features  Long  Isl 

editor.  ties. 

*  *  ♦  Howe^ 

Judy  Klemesrud,  family/style  re-  has  pro 

porter  for  the  New  York  Times — win-  Ross,  ap 

ner  of  the  1975  Matrix  Award  pre-  can  set 
sented  by  New  York  Women  in  Com-  system  ’ 

munications.  ready  m 

*  ♦  ♦  to  sugge 

Clarence  Rhodes,  vicepresident  of  tion  sys 

administration,  Panax  Corp. — named  whether 

senior  vicepresident.  Frank  Shepherd,  responsi 

group  vicepresident — to  vicepiesident  of  deliver  t 

operations.  This  c 

*  ♦  ♦  livery  fil 

Billie  Holder,  publisher  of  the  Ala-  W.  H.  J; 

mogordo  (N.M.)  Daily  Netvs  —  ap-  tor  the  ] 

pointed  to  the  New  Mexico  State  Board 
of  Economic  Development. 

*  ♦  ♦  ■ 

Carl  Zim merer,  night  foreign-news  ^ 

editor,  Louisville  Courier- Journal — re- 
tired  after  35  years  with  the  paper. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Betsy  Balsley,  food  editor,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times — elected  president  of  the  q, 

Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  ^ 

Assn.  Eleanor  Ostman,  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  &  Pioneer  Press — vicepresident;  BO) 

Judy  Ruddell,  Vancouver  Sun — secre-  „ 

tary;  Ann  Worley,  Dallas  Times  Her-  g  ‘ 

aid — treasurer.  JtKKtKk 
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Gregory  Favre,  former  editor  of  the 
IF.  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and  Times 
— to  editor  of  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Caller  and  Times. 

*  *  * 

John  Brehl,  feature  writer,  Toronto 
Star,  Gordon  Fisher,  assistant  city 
editor,  Edmonton  Journal,  and  Ray 
Dick,  day  editor  at  CP  Ottawa — all 
winners  of  Southam  Fellowships  for 
Journalists  at  the  U.  of  Toronto. 


N.Y.  News  names 
apartment  sales  head 

The  Neiv  York  News  has  established 
a  new  circulation  sales  division  to  cope 
with  the  mounting  problems  of  getting 
a  newspaper  into  apartments  in  these 
crime-ladened  timed. 

The  division  called  Apartment  Sales 
Development  Division  will  be  headed 
by  Larry  Ross,  previously  with  the 
News’  school  services  department. 

His  job,  according  to  a  News  spokes¬ 
man,  will  be  to  design  flexible  distribu¬ 
tion  methods  for  residents  of  high- 
security  apartment  houses  in  metro¬ 
politan  New  York.  As  crime  has  spiral¬ 
ed,  security  measures  in  the  city  have 
also  increased.  And  while  they  may 
lock  out  criminals,  the  measures  have 
also  locked  out  newspaper  deliveries. 

The  News  under  Ross  will  now  try  to 
do  something  about  that  problem.  Pres¬ 
ently,  the  News  spokesman  said,  the 
newspaper  has  had  success  in  home 
delivery  in  parts  of  Brooklyn,  Queens, 
Long  Island,  Bergen  and  Hudson  coun¬ 
ties. 

However  major  gaps  in  certain  areas 
has  prompted  this  new  effort.  With 
Ross,  apartment  managers  or  residents 
can  set  up  some  sort  of  distribution 
system  within  buildings.  Ross  has  al¬ 
ready  met  with  a  senior  citizens  group 
to  suggest  they  form  such  a  distribu¬ 
tion  system  in  their  own  buildings 
whether  it  be  a  lobby  newsstand  or  the 
responsibility  of  one  of  the  tenants  to 
deliver  the  paper. 

This  concept  of  apartment  home  de¬ 
livery  fits  in  well  with  News  publisher 
W.  H.  James’  idea  of  sectional  editions 
for  the  paper. 


Confidential  Handling 

Newspaper 
Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH.  N.C.  27609 
19  Years  Nation-Wide  Personai  Service 


Announcing 

anew 

seven-part 

series 

for  your 

newspaper 

Beginning  Sunday,  May  18 

Conversations 
WITH  Kennedy 


BENJA.MiN  C.  BKf\DI,i;E 


Excerpts  and  photographs 
from  a  new  book  about  a 
fondly  remembered 
president  and  his  family 

A  behind-the-scenes  look  at 
JFK,  as  only  a  few  intimates 
knew  him,  written  by  Ben  Brad- 
lee,  now  executive  editor  of  The 
Washington  Post.  These  conver¬ 
sations  with  Kennedy  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  refreshing  change  of  pace 
for  your  readers.  And,  your  pro¬ 
motion  department  can  use  it  to 
help  build  circulation  and  read¬ 
ership.  The  book  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  May  by  W.  W.  Norton 
&  Company,  Inc.,  and  has  been 
chosen  as  an  alternate  Book-of- 
the-Month-Club  selection.  Each 
of  the  seven  parts  in  the  series 
will  average  1,100  words. 
Seven  glossy  photographs  also 
are  included. 

For  rates  and  availability,  please 
call  collect  or  write  William  B. 
Dickinson.  Jr..  (202)  223-5177. 
The  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group.  Washington.  D.C.  20071. 

Th6 

Washington  Post 
Writers  Group 

a  syndicated  service  from  The  Washington  Post 


The  great  format  debate: 
6,  8  or  9?  55  or  58? 

By  Darrell  Leo 


Newpapprs  chanpe.  That’s  not  news. 
They  chanpe  every  day.  But  there  is  a 
change  among  newspapers  which  have 
advertising  managers,  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agencies  concerned.  It’s 
the  format  decisions  which  once  again 
have  brought  forth  the  plea:  Stand¬ 
ardize! 

A  group  of  two  newspapermen  and 
two  agency  men  discus.sed  the  problem 
this  week  at  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales  Association  of  New  York 
meeting.  And  the  conclusion  among  the 
four  men  was  common:  Change  if  you 
must,  but  standardize. 

Participating  in  the  unusual  panel 
which  attracted  a  record  155  meml)er 
attendance  were  Jack  Caldwell,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  general  business  manager 
of  Scripps-Howard ;  Dick  Carpenter, 
vicepresident  of  marketing  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin-,  Thurman  Pierce, 
vicepresident  and  print  unit  manager 
for  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  and  Jack 
Sharkey,  vicepresident  of  print  produc¬ 
tion  and  traffic  at  Ted  Bates. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  that  newspapers  must  somehow 
standardize  came  from  the  agency 
participants  who  mentioned  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  coping  with  43  different  page 
sizes  and/or  formats  when  putting  to¬ 
gether  print  ads. 

“Each  newspaper  that  has  installed 
new  machinery  or  new  equipment  has 
also  established  new  page  sizes  without 
conferring  with  other  newspapers,” 
said  Pierce.  This  has  been  done  with¬ 
out  thought  to  multi-market  and  co-op 
advertisers,  he  argued. 

To  re-emphasize  the  need  for  stand¬ 
ardization,  Pierce  asked,  “Can  more 
hurdles  placed  between  buyers  (agen¬ 
cies)  and  sellers  (newspapers)  do  the 
newspapers  any  good?  All  of  us  mu.st 
speak  and  seek  to  persuade  the  man¬ 
agers  of  newspapers  to  divert  their  at¬ 
tention  toward  standardizing  newspa¬ 
per  measurements  during  the  next  few 
months.” 

If  the  managers  of  newspapers,  he 


added,  talk  to  each  other  “then  this 
will  be  a  golden  opportunity  to  re¬ 
define  .standards.”  But  he  said  if  they 
do  not,  they  may  eventually  lose  the 
national  business  that  could  so  ably 
serve  them. 

Pierce  who  is  also  on  the  Anierican 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
sulKommittee  on  newspaper  said  the 
4.4’s  was  now  studying  the  situation 
and  would  have  recommendations  by 
mid-summer. 

Sharkev  reiterated  the  need  for 
standardization,  saying  “Good  repro¬ 
duction  is  what  all  national  advertisers 
are  looking  for.  In  the  past  three 
years,  national  advertising  has  suf¬ 
fered.” 

He  mentioned  the  various  number 
of  ways  ad  agencies  must  now  send 
out  ads  to  newspapers,  adding  that  this 
increased  cost  could  not  very  well  be 
serving  the  case  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

But,  he  said,  “Once  standards  have 
been  set,  I’m  sure  reproduction  will  be 
much  better  than  before.” 

Serving  as  their  own  worst  critics, 
the  newspaper  men  displayed  one  of 
the  reasons  why  many  publications 
cannot  decide  what  to  adopt:  6  on  6, 
6  on  8  or  the  9  column  format?  55- 
inch  roll  or  58-inch  roll  or  even  larger? 

Both  Caldwell  and  Carpenter  gave 
conflicting  but  nonetheless  positive 
cases  for  two  very  different  options. 

Said  Carpenter  speaking  for  the 
Bulletin’s  new  6  column  format:  “In 
terms  of  savings  in  the  press  room,  the 
benefit  is  relatively  small.  Its  benefit 
is  to  the  newspaper  that  produces  at 
the  optimum  run.  But  we’re  not  con¬ 
sidering  just  an  economic  benefit  with 
our  new  format.  We  feel  its  given  us  a 
cleaner  page,  a  more  open  page  that 
will  benefit  the  advertiser  and  make 
them  more  attractive  to  our  reader.” 

What  the  conversion  amounts  to,  he 
said,  is  a  revision  of  the  line  rate.  “The 
biggest  problem  we  have  is  explaining 
what  this  conversion  actually  means,” 


Delaware  NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
go  6-ON-6.  Effective  on  or  about  June  2, 
we  will  adopt  the  modern  6-column  format, 
with  the  same  page  standards  as  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  and  Inquirer.  Other  advantages  of 
the  $3  billion  Delaware  Market ;  No  Retail  Sales 
Tax  •  Sunday  Selling  •  Single  Rate  Plan. 

THE  MORNING  NEWS  •  EVENING  JOURNAL 
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he  said. 

But  Carpenter  said  “We’re  still  re¬ 
sponsible  to  our  readers  first  and  our 
advertisers  next.  If  we  meet  at  some 
mid-point  so  much  the  better.” 

The  problem  here  though  is  not  so 
much  which  format  is  better  than  what 
newspapers  will  finally  agree  upon. 
Caldwell  made  that  clear  in  his  speech 
for  the  9  column  format,  saying  that 
there  were  as  many  as  43  different  page 
measures  being  used  last  year. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Caldwell  said,  “With  newsprint 
costs  rising  54  percent  in  the  last  two 
years,  it  is  totally  logical  to  seek  ways 
and  means  to  reduce  newsprint  usage.” 

“The  most  efficient  and  economical 
method  of  printing  a  newspaper,  with 
a  given  amount  of  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  is  through  the  use  of  a  wider,  not 
narrower,  roll  of  newsprint,”  he  said. 

However,  despite  differences  of 
opinion,  Caldwell  added,  “Once  again, 
there  is  a  need  for  greater  standardiza¬ 
tion  within  our  industry.  To  me  the 
9  column  format  offers  this  opportu¬ 
nity;  it  offers  the  opportunity  for  an 
improved  more  readable  product,  great¬ 
er  positioning  opportunities  for  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  more  revenue  per  ton  of 
newsprint.” 


Joint  promo  set 
for  200  papers 

Shasta  Beverages  and  Toyota  U.S.A. 
will  join  hands  in  a  joint  newspaper 
promotion  contest  running  in  over  50 
markets. 

Called  the  “Great  Corolla  Can  Con¬ 
test,”  Shasta  will  run  one-third  page 
black  and  white  ads  in  200  newspapers 
for  the  sweepstakes  which  offers  10 
Corolla  sedans  as  first  prize. 

Ads  will  also  carry  an  entry  blank 
and  a  10  cents  off  coupon  on  a  six  pack 
of  the  soft  drink.  The  ads  are  scheduled 
to  run  just  before  Memorial  Day  and 
through  to  the  week  of  July  21. 

Toyota  dealerships  as  well  as  super¬ 
markets  will  feature  the  contest  in  dis¬ 
plays. 


P&G  continues  test 
in  N.Y.  newspapers 

The  continuing  experimentation  with 
newspaper  advertising  from  Procter  & 
Gamble  moved  into  New  York  when  the 
Cincinnati-based  company  launched  a 
promotion  called  “Value  Time  USA” 
in  newspaper  supplements. 

The  ads  for  Prell  shampoo  and  Se¬ 
cret  deodorant  add  credence  to  the 
thought  that  P&G — long  a  tv  advertiser 
— would  rethink  its  media  plans,  adding 
more  of  its  budget  to  newspapers. 

The  campaign  handled  by  Wells, 
Rich,  Green  offered  a  15  cents  off  deal 
for  buying  one  of  the  products,  40 
cents  for  buying  both. 
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The  "First  Day  Blues" 


0 


The  Galesburg,  Illinois,  Register-Mail  installed 
a  four  unit,  two  color  cylinder  Wood-Hoe  Litho- 
flex  offset  press  last  August. 

"Remarkable,”  says  Pressroom  Superintendent 
Willis  Hodgeman.  "We’ve  never  been  late  with 
an  edition.  In  fact,  we’ve  decreased  our  press 
time  significantly.  Usually  with  a  new  press 
you’re  lucky  if  you  get  out  by  midnight  the  first 
day. 

We’re  tremendously  impressed  by  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  press  design,  and  its  ease  of 
operation." 

"Very  successful,”  says  Advertising  Director 
Philip  Gustafson.  “Spot  and  process  color  have 
been  excellent  with  the  use  of  the  color  cylin¬ 
ders.  And  we  run  process  frequently,  spot  every 
day.” 

The  press  they’re  describing  is  something  spec¬ 
ial  for  the  mid-size  newspaper.  Because  that’s 
what  we  set  out  to  make. 

The  Lithoflex  is  fast .  .  .  55,000  pph  straight  or 
27,500  collect. 

It’s  economical  because  it  doesn’t  demand  an 
extra  unit  to  add  color  capacity.  Exclusive  color 
cylinders  mounted  above  the  basic  unit  offer 
total  flexibility.  Use  them  when  you  need  them. 
Don’t  when  you  don’t. 

And  it’s  dependable  because  it’s  engineered  to 
produce  papers,  not  problems. 

We  have  a  new  brochure  that  gives  complete 
details. 

And  Galesburg  has  a  new  press  that  gives  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction. 

Either  source  can  tell  you  how  the  Lithoflex 
chases  the  blues. 


Left  to  Right:  Willis  Hodgeman,  Press  Room  Supt.,  Charles 
Morrow,  Publisher 


wef€ii*t  sung 
in  Galesburg 


WOOD -HOE 


Division  of  Wood  Industries  Inc 
333  Cedar  Avenue,  Middlesex.  N  J  08846 
201-469-6600 


Advertising  Scene 

‘Mayday’  gives  impetus  to 
stockbroker  advertising 

Bv  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


“Mayday,”  the  international  distress 
siprnal  for  yachtsmen,  has  an  entirely 
different  meaninp  for  the  nation’s  stock¬ 
brokers  and  holds  lucrative  possibilities 
for  newspaper  financial  paj^e  advertis¬ 
ing. 

May  1  marks  the  end  of  fixed  com¬ 
mission  rates  for  the  nation’s  security 
dealers  and  opens  the  way  for  competi¬ 
tive  pricinp.  It  is  expected  that  the  SEC 
ruling  removing  fixed  fees  for  security 
transactions  will  open  a  broad  area  of 
services  which  brokers  will  offer  in  so- 
called  combination  packages — a  sort  of 
Chine.se  menu  of  research,  counselling, 
trust,  or  straight  buying  and  selling. 

Even  without  the  incentive  for 
stej)ped  up  advertising  provided  by 
“Mayday,”  IfiT.")  has  seen  a  dramatic 
turnaround  in  the  security  business 
from  its  lowest  ebb  in  December  when 
the  Dow  .Jones  averages  bottomed  out 
at  570.  In  the  first  quarter,  Merrill 
Lynch  &  Co.  Inc.,  parent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  brokerage  hou.se  had  a 
,‘128.2  7r  net  increase;  Reynolds  and 
Company,  with  70  offices  around  the 
country  and  2  abroad  showed  a  net 
jump  from  ISf  per  share  in  ’74  to  fiOf 
in  the  first  quarter  of  ’75,  etc.  At  this 
writing  the  Dow  average  is  well  over 
the  800  mark  and  the  last  fi  weeks  have 
seen  all  records  for  trading  volume 
smashed. 

Reynolds  &  Company’s  advertising 
director,  Brandon  W.  Schreve  is  pleased 
that  his  company,  at  the  depth  of  stock 
market  gloom,  in  December,  decided  to 
quadruple  its  advertising  appropriation 
for  the  1st  quarter  of  1975.  Timing  for 
the  step-up  proved  perfect,  embracing 
a  period  when  dropping  intere.st  rates 
gave  the  market  a  clear  cut  upward 
thrust  bringing  both  individuals  and 
institutions  off  the  sidelines  and,  at  the 
same  time  Iwckoning  former  customers 
of  the  45  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
firms  which  had  folded  or  merged  in  the 
slowest  market  year  since  the  great  de¬ 
pression.  Reynolds  added  llfi.OOO  new 
accounts  in  1974,  87,000  of  whom  came 
from  existing  outlets  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  resulted  from  mergers.  The 
roster  continues  to  grow  in  ’75. 

Newspapers  are  Reynolds  principal 
medium  with  better  than  90%  of  its 
budget  appearing  in  newspapers  in  sup¬ 
port  of  local  offices  in  principal  cities 
around  the  country.  After  much  testing 
Schreve  is  satisfied  that  the  business 
pages  provide  the  best  means  of  sin¬ 
gling  out  prospects  for  Reynolds. 

While  most  brokerage  houses  will  not 
tip  their  hands  as  to  their  advertising 
plans  come  “Mayday,”  Schreve  said 
that  although  a  normal  re-evaluation  of 


advertising  plans  takes  place  quarterly, 
Reynolds  posture  on  Mayday  “is  that 
we’re  going  to  continue  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  have  in  the  past  at  this 
juncture  in  time.” 

At  Ogilvy  &  Mather,  the  Merrill 
Lynch  agency,  this  reporter  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  'Timothy  Foster,  Merrill 
Lynch’s  ad  director.  There  he  was  po¬ 
litely  told,  by  Foster’s  secretary,  that 
there  would  be  no  comments  to  the 
pre.ss  concerning  plans  until  May  5.  Bill 
Morrissey,  account  supervisor  did  tell 
us  that  each  of  Merrill  Lynch’s  217  of¬ 
fice  managers  had  control  of  a  discre¬ 
tionary  advertising  budget  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  which  could  be  spent 
in  accordance  with  certain  central  of¬ 
fice  imposed  guidelines.  Merrill  Lynch 
placed  over  $1’/^  million  in  new.spapers 
last  year. 

A  statement  in  the  Reynolds  &  Com¬ 
pany  annual  report  reflects  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  a  rebound  of  financial  advertis¬ 
ing  not  only  in  1975  from  its  low  ebb 
in  ’74  but  for  the  years  ahead.  “.  .  .  Af¬ 
ter  several  years  of  contraction,  our 
markets  seem  on  the  verge  of  a  more 
traditional  turnover  rate.  As  this  re¬ 
covery  continues,  it  might  be  well  to 
recall  that  during  1930-35  share  turn¬ 
over  was  measured  at  41%  of  the  1.3 
billion  shares  then  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  A  similar  ratio 
based  on  the  22  billion  shares  now 
listed  would  indicate  future  average 
daily  volume  of  3G  million  shares.  At 
RSI,  we  have  been  planning  and  build¬ 
ing  for  just  such  a  day  .  .  .” 

While  Reynolds  quadrupled  its  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  it  also  increased 
its  number  of  account  executives  by  500 
by  way  of  meeting  the  challenge  of  get¬ 
ting  its  share  of  the  coming  36  million 
share  days. 

Commenting  upon  the  business  page 
editorial  backdrop  for  Reynolds’  adver¬ 
tising  which  takes  the  form  of  coupon 
ads  offering  seminar  participation, 
Iwoklets,  and  straight  out  bids  for  cus¬ 
tomers,  Schreve  says  that  on  the  whole 
he  finds  that  financial  reporting  has 
l>een  fairly  accurate  and  provides  in- 
depth  understanding  of  financial  condi¬ 
tions.  He  notes  a  tendency  to  put  more 
stress  on  so-called  ‘bad  news’  than  ‘good 
news’  but  he  laughingly  admits  that 
‘good  news’  generally  doesn’t  sell  as 
many  newspapers. 

Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis  has 
begun  a  24-week  program  during  which 
the  brokerage  house  will  invest  more 
than  $l-million,  with  80%  going  into 
69  newspapers.  Wells,  Rich,  Greene  is 
the  agency. 


Broadcasting  ads 
in  newspapers  rise 

Radio  and  television  advertising  in 
newspapers  soared  last  year.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  Inc.,  broadcast  advertis¬ 
ers  accounted  for  nearly  $47  million 
of  daily  newspapers’  1974  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues,  a  31%>  increase  over 
the  $36  million  reported  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  This  was  the  second  con¬ 
secutive  year  in  which  a  sharp  gain 
has  been  reported  for  the  category. 

In  1972,  broadcasters’  advertising  in 
daily  newspapers  had  amounted  to 
less  than  $31  million. 

Ad  bureau  stresses 
position  in  papers 

Addressing  ads  to  the  specialized  au¬ 
diences  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
daily  newspaper  is  one  way  to  heighten 
reader  interest  in  an  advertising  mes¬ 
sage,  according  to  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau,  Inc. 

The  Bureau  illustrates  this  approach 
in  a  new  sales  pi'esentation  now  being 
shown  to  health  and  beauty  aid  mar¬ 
keters  and  their  agencies.  The  presenta¬ 
tion,  entitled  “A  New  Formula  For 
Health  and  Beauty  Ads,”  uses  hypo¬ 
thetical  products  to  suggest  creative 
approaches.  Thus,  in  a  campaign  for  a 
headache  remedy,  the  Bui-eau  suggests 
a  series  of  ads,  one  for  each  target 
audience,  all  running  in  the  same  issue 
of  the  paper. 

In  the  women’s  fashion  section  the 
ad  would  say,  “How  stunning  is  your 
silk  chemise  when  you  have  a  stunning 
headache?” 

On  a  sports  page  the  copy  changes  to, 
“How  super  is  the  Super  Bowl  when 
you  have  a  headache?” 

For  the  movie  fans  the  headline  be¬ 
comes,  “How'  great  is  a  great  movie 
when  you  have  a  headache?” 

And  in  the  business  and  financial 
pages  the  tack  is,  “How  much  sell 
goes  into  your  best  selling  sales  pitch 
w'hen  you  have  a  headache?” 

The  presentation  also  deals  with  new 
developments  in  the  health  and  beauty 
aid  market  such  as:  the  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  more  information,  the  rise  in 
product  competition,  the  impact  of  the 
Universal  Product  Code  on  marketing 
and  the  changing  women’s  market.  Don 
Kurtz,  the  Bureau’s  vicepresident  for 
drugs  and  toiletries,  is  in  charge  of 
showings  for  the  new  presentation. 

• 

Two  fined  over  fire 

Two  men  have  been  fined  $300  plus 
court  costs  after  pleading  guilty  to 
charges  stemming  from  the  burning 
of  the  offices  of  the  Whitesfmrg  (Ky.) 
Mouyitain  Eagle,  a  weekly  paper.  The 
August  1,  1974  fire  caused  about  $30,- 
000  w'orth  of  damage. 
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Scripps-Hoivard 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


The  Stone  jiulpes  saluted  Harrison 
for  a  series  of  editorials  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  condition  of  child  play  cen¬ 
ters.  Second  prize,  .S.oOO,  went  to  Oliver 
Starr,  St.  Globe-Democrat,  for 

hrinpinp  to  lipht  the  disgrace  of  the 
St.  Louis  jail  which  led  to  corrective 
action. 

Stone  judpes  were  Phil  Dessauer,  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  Tulm  Wo7-Id;  Harry 
Heath,  director.  School  of  .lournalisin 
and  Broadcastinfr,  Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity;  James  0.  Powell,  editor  of  the 
editorial  pape,  Arkansas  Gazette;  and 
James  Scott,  associate  editor,  Kansas 
City  Star. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
Awards  are  named  for  Roy  W.  Howard, 
lonp;time  president  and  editor  of  the 
Neiv  York  World  Teleyi'am  cC*  Sun  and 
president  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  who  for  manv’  years  was  one  of 
the  world’s  outstanding  journalistic  fig¬ 
ures;  Edward  J.  Meeman,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and 
conser\’ation  editor  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers;  Ernie  Pyle,  famous  World 
War  II  reporter  and  human  interest 
columnist;  and  Walker  Stone,  late  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  and  a  former  president  of  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  was 
founded  in  19(12  with  {grants  from  the 
Scripps  and  Howard  families,  and  has 
as  its  primary  objective  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  advancement  of  journalism  in 
all  fields  of  mass  communications. 

• 

United  Cerebral  Palsy 
probed  by  newspaper 

After  a  three-week  Nashville  Banner 
probe  into  the  financial  operations  of 
the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  Middle 
Tennessee  and  its  parent  operation, 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  Tennessee, 
Nashville’s  NBC  affiliate  WSM-tv  can¬ 
celed  televising  the  11th  Annual  Cere¬ 
bral  Palsy  Telethon  two  days  before 
the  20-hour,  donated  time,  fund-raising 
event,  and  the  directors  of  UCP  of 
Middle  Tennessee  fired  UCP’s  paid 
director  and  secretary. 

What  began  as  a  Banner  feature 
story  in  support  of  the  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Telethon  turned  into  an  investi¬ 
gative  report  after  the  Banner  dis¬ 
covered  discrepancies  in  the  financial 
affairs  of  UCP.  Led  by  investigative 
reporter  Larry  Brinton,  the  Banner  re¬ 
port  disclosed  inconsistent  statements 
concerning  the  staffs  of  the  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  of  Middle  Tennessee 
and  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  their  salaries,  expenses  and 
duties. 

The  Tennessee  Bureau  of  Criminal 
Identification  and  Davidson  County- 
Nashville  District  Attorney  General 
Thomas  Shriver  are  now  conducting  a 
joint  investigation. 


Crusades 

(Conthmed  from  page  12) 


Kvansville  (Ind.)  Press — .A  team  of 
seven  (L.  D.  Suits,  Fred  N.  Sievers, 
Mike  Jones,  Alan  Cox,  Bryan  Chappell 
and  city  editor  Tom  Ryder)  delved 
into  the  red  tape  that  hampered  the 
administration  of  justice  in  municipal 
coui’ts.  Revisions  were  made. 

Detroit  Free  Press — Michael  Graham 
and  Jib  Neubacher  exposed  a  system 
of  arson-for-profit  that  was  bilking 
homeowners  of  insurance  ])ayments. 

St.  Louis  Glohe-Donoerat — Harry  B. 
Wilson  Jr.,  a  lawyer  in  the  Missouri 
Court  of  .Appeals,  took  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  work  as  a  reporter  to  reveal 
how  a  federally-financed  apaidment 
house  had  become  a  tax  shelter  for  an 
elite  group. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat — A  four- 
month  probe  by  Charles  Oswald,  Steve 
Higgins  and  Michael  Montgomery  re¬ 
sulted  in  correction  of  waste  in  the 
welfare  program. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat — A  dra¬ 
matic  drop  in  absenteeism  at  local  in¬ 
dustries  followed  Gerald  W.  Lindhorst’s 
expose  of  fraudulent  accident  and  sick¬ 
ness  reports  by  physicians. 

Neieark  (N.J.)  Star-I.edger — Horror 
stories  from  mental  institutions  were 
presented  in  a  100-part  series  by  Herb 
Jaffe. 

Missoula  (Mont.)  Missoulian — Charles 
E.  Hood  Jr.  and  Charles  S.  Johnsoii 
spent  three  months  examining  lawyers’ 
practices  and  discipline  procedures. 

Kentucky  Post — For  10  months,  Jim 
Blair  crusaded  to  keep  the  Children’s 
Hospital  of  Cincinnati  open  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  residents  and  won.  He  also  raised 
$20,000  to  help  a  little  girl  stricken 
with  Reye’s  Syndrome. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin — A  dozen  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  contributed  articles  to 
a  series  detailing  the  workings  of  state 
government. 

Roanoke  (Va.)  Times— By  studying 
information  contained  on  1.2,000  com¬ 
puter  cards,  a  team  kept  the  spotlight 
on  expenditures  by  candidates  in  the 
gubernatorial  contest.  Working  on  the 
story  for  two  months  were:  Melville 
Carico,  Don  Harrison,  Forrest  Landon, 
George  Kegley,  Ben  Beagle,  Joanne 
Poindexter,  Joe  Gilliland,  Paul  Dellin¬ 
ger,  Wayne  WoodlifF  and  George  Kelly. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Twies — Slum  hous¬ 
ing  problems  and  abuses  were  disclosed 
by  J.  Stephen  Fagan,  Richard  Krantz 
and  Jerry  Hicks. 

“Our  city  is  a  better  place,”  con¬ 
cluded  assistant  M.  E.  Robert  Grumpier. 

• 

3  name  ad  rep 

Three  newspapers  owned  by  the 
Florida  Freedom  Newspaper  Co.  have 
named  Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen  Inc., 
New  York,  as  their  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  representative.  The  papers  include 
the  Ft.  Pierce  Neivs-Trilnnie,  Ft.  Wal¬ 
ton  Beach  Playground  Daily  News  and 
the  Panama  City  Netvs  Herald. 
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Petition  to  organize 
circulators  dismissed 

Samuel  M.  Ka>'nard,  regional  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  last  week 
ordered  dismissal  of  a  petition  by  the 
Nassau  County  Printing  Pressmen  and 
.Assistants’  Union,  Local  406,  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  and  Graphic  Communi¬ 
cations  Union,  .AFL-CIO,  for  a  repre¬ 
sentation  election  among  circulation 
district  managers  employed  by  News- 
day,  the  Long  Island  newspaper. 

Iti  his  decision,  Kaynard  ruled  that 
carriers  are  employes  of  Newsday  and 
that  district  managers  are  supervisors 
within  the  meaning  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  .Act.  Therefore,  the 
director  ordered  that  the  petition  of 
Local  406  for  a  representation  election 
be  dismissed. 

.Attorney  for  Newsday  in  the  matter 
was  .Andrew  L.  Hughes  of  Townley, 
Updike,  Carter  &  Rodgers,  New  York. 
.Attorney  for  Local  406  of  the  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  was  Gerald  Schilian  of 
Mozer  &  Schilian,  New  York. 

• 

Purchase  completed 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.  has  com¬ 
pleted  purchase  of  109o  interest  in 
South  China  Morning  Post  Ltd.,  a  pub¬ 
lishing  concern  based  in  Honk  Kong. 
Dow  Jones  announced  last  month  it 
planned  to  acquire  1,611, 6.'33  newly  is¬ 
sued  shares  of  the  company  for  about 
$5.2  million. 

Warren  H.  Phillips,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Dow  Jones, 
was  elected  to  the  South  China  Morning 
Post  board.  The  company  publishes 
Hong  Kong’s  leading  English-language 
daily  newspaper  and  is  involved  in 
magazine  publishing  and  commercial 
printing,  among  other  activities. 


BLACK  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS 


"I  found  out  that  some  of  my  carriers 
had  a  nice  little  operation  going  on  the 
side.  They  were  selling  their  'surplus'  for 
recycling.  That's  all  well  and  good,  except 
that  sometimes  the  surplus  was  'left  over' 
advertising  supplements  which  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  inserted  by  the  carriers  when 
they  rolled  their  routes. 

"But  I  found  out  that  rolled  papers  are 
worthless  for  reclamation.  Rolled  papers 
are  only  valuable  to  throw.  That's  one 
reason  I  put  in  a  Stepper-Pak  Bundle-Bagg 
System.  Not  only  have  I  cut  5091  of  my 
carriers  on-the-job  time,  but  I  protect 
insert  investment." 


The  Stepper-Pak  Bundle-Bagg  System 
collates,  folds,  weather  wraps,  ties  and 
Bundle-Baggs  a  route's  worth  of  papers  for 
home  delivery  15  to  20  times  faster  than 
hand  operations.  Call  today  for  the 
money-saving  details. 


(913)  782-2580 

PC).  Box  103 
Olathe,  KS  66061 
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The  Minneapolis  Star’s  Taste,  with 
its  posterish  color-covers  and  an  over¬ 
all  magazine  appearance,  approaches 
completion  of  its  sixth  year. 

Peggy  Katalinich,  Taste’s  editor 
since  June  1974,  says  that  the  editorial 
aim  these  tighter  days  has  been  target¬ 
ed  equally  on  two  objectives,  those  of 
keeping  a  balanced  emphasis  on  (1) 
consumer  orientation  and  (2)  nutrition. 

Helping  her  keep  this  balance  are  a 
couple  of  veterans,  relatively  speaking 
in  view  of  Taste’s  short  tenure  and 
both  graduate  home  economists  —  Beth 
Anderson,  with  Taste  since  its  begin¬ 
ning,  and  Ann  Burckhardt,  with  the 
Star  since  1971. 


Covers  enhance  food  section 


Tirste/ctieese  with  ease 


Peggy,  a  staff  copy  editor  who  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  in  1972,  says  her  youth  was  no 
handicap,  thanks  to  the  pioneering  by 
former  editors  Beverly  Kees,  now  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the  Minnea¬ 
polis  Tribune,  who  piloted  Taste  to  sev¬ 
eral  national  awards,  and  to  William 
R.  Greer,  40  years  a  Twin  Cities  news 
man,  whom  Peggy  succeeded  when  he 
retired. 

Peggy  admits  to  being  grounded 
early  on  in  culinary  knowledge  of  the 
Hamburger  Helper  school  but  says  she 
now  can  confidently  demonstrate  hav¬ 
ing  come  a  long  way,  into  such  projects 
as  Veal  a  la  Prince  Olaf  without  mean¬ 
ing  to  compete,  however,  with  the  food 
specialists.  Anyhow,  this  may  be  some¬ 
what  irrelevant  as  to  her  job  as  worka¬ 
day  journalist,  she  feels. 

Despite  today’s  heavy  emphasis  on 
cost  and  food  value,  Peggj’  says  “we 
constantly  remind  ourselves  not  to 
neglect  the  fun  things,  like  the  cover 
feature  on  seductive  sauces  and  pieces 
on  gourmet  dishes  —  but  low  cost,  with¬ 
out  lobster  yet.” 

One  popular  innovation  in  what 
usually  may  he  regarded  as  chiefly  a 
home-oriented  field  started  the  Taste 
year  last  October  with  a  restaurant 
review  section,  “Dining  Out.” 

Weekly  assignments 

Peggj'  follows  Taste  practice  in  set¬ 
ting  up  weekly  assignments  a  year  in 
advance,  fixing  prime  responsibility  for 
the  cover  feature  article  individually 
for  each  week  among  Ann,  Beth,  her¬ 
self  or  “all,”  meaning  the  entire  Taste 
.staff. 

The  cover  designs  are  assigned  either 
to  Dave  Matheny,  Star  staff  artist  with 
a  fine-line  illustration  style,  or  to  Jim 
.Martin,  a  graphic  designer  whose 
covers  come  off  strong,  sho^^’y^,  modern 
and  posterlike.  The  ratio  is  heavy  on 


This  single  element  in 
AKI’s  ULTRAsystem  can 
save  you  hundreds  of  dollars 
in  paper  tape  alone! 


It’s  true.  In  a  single  pass  this  simple 
mag  tape  cassette,  the  medium  for 
the  ULTRAsystem's  high-speed  edit¬ 
ing  capability,  will  store  the  equivalent 
of  1250  feet  of  paper  tape.  And  one 
cassette  can  be  used  hundreds  of 
times  over. 

The  ULTRAsystem  is  a  step-by-step 
method  that  can  convert  your  shop 
entirely  to  high-speed  cassette  copy 
handling.  If  you  wish,  you  can  do  away 
with  paper  tape  completely,  or  inte¬ 
grate  ULTRAsystem  with  your  existing 
paper  tape  equipment. 

The  ULTRAsystem  input/edit  terminal 
is  the  heart  of  the  system.  The  pe¬ 
ripherals  are  almost  unlimited. 


ULTRAsystem  inputs  from  mag  tape, 
edits  on  mag  tape,  merges  and  outputs 
on  mag  tape.  AKI  even  has  the  type¬ 
setter  interface  that  allows  your 
phototypesetter  to  accept  input 
directly  from  AKI's  mag  tape  cassettes. 

The  ULTRAsystem  has  the  smartest 
computer  of  any  stand-alone  input/ 
edit  terminal  and  it  has  unmatched 
versatility  in  its  applications.  You  can 
literally  plan  the  system  you  need. 
Like  all  AKI  equipment,  you  pay  only 
for  the  capacity  or  capabilities 
you  need. 

ULTRAsystem  delivers  high-speed, 
versatile  copy  handling  for  inplant 
printers,  typehouses,  print  shops  and 


newspapers.  It  delivers  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  of  modern  graphic  arts  compo¬ 
sition  equipment  in  a  small,  compact 
system  that  can  grow  along  with 
your  needs. 

ULTRAsystem  is  pure  AKI;  versatile, 
fast  and  affordable.  The  way  to  up¬ 
grade  your  shop.  For  full  information 
on  the  ULTRAsystem,  write  AKI, 
4200  150th  N.E.,  Redmond, 
Washington  98052. 


AKI  puts  it  all  together, 
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‘Gasoline  AUey’  cartoonist  wins  Reuben 


Moores  end  other  cartoonists  looked  to  the  year  2025  in  the  awards  dinner  issue  of 
The  Cartoonist. 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

The  National  Cartoonists  Society 
conferred  its  highest  honor,  the  “Reu¬ 
ben”,  on  veteran  cartoonist  Dick 
Moores,  who  does  the  “Gasoline  Alley” 
daily  comic  strip,  in  ceremonies  climax¬ 
ing  the  29th  annual  awards  dinner  at 
the  Plaza  Hotel  April  21  in  New  York 
City. 

The  highly  prized  “Reuben”  and.  top 
honors  in  11  categories  are  awarded  by 
vote  of  members  of  the  Society  through¬ 
out  the  countrj’  and  Canada.  Moores 
w'as  a  nominee  for  an  award  in  the 
story  strip  category,  but  that  title  went 
to  John  Cullen  Murphy  for  “Prince 
Valiant.” 

Moores,  a  towering-thin,  white-haired 
cartoonist,  seemed  stunned  for  a  few 
minutes  when  his  name  was  announced 
— and  he  walked  the  length  of  the  ball¬ 
room  floor  to  resounding  applause  from 
his  fellow  cartoonists  and  guests. 


Dick  Moores,  as  seen  in  NCS  Album 


Moores  accepted  the  award  with  a 
speech  fully  a  yard  from  the  micro¬ 
phone — gently,  barely  audibly,  saying 
it  was  the  greatest  honor  of  his  life. 
Born  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska  “when  bread 
was  5tf  a  loaf”,  he  first  worked  for 
Chester  Gould  after,  as  he  once  con¬ 
fessed,  having  been  “kicked  out”  of  art 
school  in  Chicago.  Moores  worked  with 
Walt  Disney  for  15  “glorious”  years 
and  then  joined  the  late  Frank  King, 
who  created  “Gasoline  Aliev”  back  in 
1919. 

King  began  the  strip  “as  a  small 
square  in  a  half  page” — it  grew  and 
took  over  the  half  page  and  Joseph 
Medill  Patterson  promoted  it  to  a  daily 
and  Sunday.  By  coincidence,  the  Car¬ 
toonist  publication  for  the  annual  event 
(which  had  as  its  theme  a  look  ahead 
to  comics  in  2025)  carried  a  half  page 
sketch  of  “Gasoline  Alley”  by  Moores 
(shown  here)  forecasting  that  “Skee- 
zix”  was  still  down  on  earth  celebrating 
birthdays. 

Last  year,  Moores  won  for  “Bo”  and 
“Gasoline  Alley”  (daily)  in  the  Reuben 
category  for  story  strips.  Chicago  Trib- 
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une-New  York  News  Sjmdicate  distrib¬ 
utes  the  daily  and  Sunday  “Gasoline 
Alley.” 

Pat  Ollphant,  former  Denver  Post 
editorial  cartoonist  who  moved  in  March 
to  the  Washington  Star,  repeated  his 
win  of  last  year  in  that  Reuben  cate¬ 
gory.  Oliphant  is  a  past  winner  of  the 
“Reuben”  itself  also.  And  Sergio  Ara- 
gones,  Beverly  Hills,  California,  Mad 
Magazine,  repeated  his  win  of  last  year 
in  the  comic  book,  humor  category. 

Other  category'  honors 

Other  winners  of  plaques  and  the 
title  of  top  cartoonist  in  the  various 
Reuben  categories  were: 

Story  Strips:  John  Cullen  Murphy, 
Cos  Cob,  Connecticut,  “Prince  Valiant” 
for  King  Features  Syndicate. 

Humor  strips:  Reggie  Smythe,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  England,  “Andy  Capp”  for 
Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Special  features:  Burne  Hogarth, 
Pleasantville,  New  York  “Jungle  Tales 
of  Tarzan.” 

Sports  cartoons:  Murray  Olderman, 
San  Francisco,  New’spaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

Syndicated  panels:  Bil  Keane,  Para¬ 
dise  Valley,  Arizona,  “Family  Circus”, 
for  Register  &  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Magazine  gag  cartoons:  Mischa 
Richter,  Provincetown,  Massachusetts. 

Animation:  Jim  Logan,  Sparta,  New 
Jersey,  “Fritz  the  Cat”  for  Krantz- 
Bakshi  Productions. 

Comic  Books,  story:  Joe  Kubert,  Do¬ 
ver,  New  Jersey,  “Sgt.  Rock”,  National 
Publications. 

Advertising  and  illustration:  Bill 
Kresse,  Jackson  Heights,  New  York, 
New  York  Daily  News. 

Caricaturist  Jack  Rosen  was  awarded 
the  Silver  T-Square  by  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  society.  It  goes  to 
those  who  have  given  outstanding  serv¬ 
ice  and  Rosen  gratefully  accepted  with 


the  comment,  “Now  my  wife  will  believe 
me  when  I  tell  her  I  go  out  evenings 
for  the  National  Cartoonist  Society.” 

Illuminated  distinguished  service 
scrolls  by  Frank  Fogarty  went  to  Jim 
Logan,  Jim  Ruth,  and  to  Joe  Musial 
(the  “Katzenjammer  Kids”).  A  special 
achievement  award  was  given  to  NCS 
president,  Bill  Gallo,  sports  cartoonist 
for  the  Neiv  York  Daily  Neivs. 

The  traditional  “ACE”  celebrity 
award  (Amateur  Cartoonist  Extraor¬ 
dinary),  went  to  Rita  Moreno,  star  of 
“The  Ritz.”  She  rushed  over  after  the 
curtain  fell  on  her  owm  show  thinking 
she  was  to  present  an  award  but  in¬ 
stead  found  herself  having  a  million- 
dollar  collection  of  editorial  and  comic 
strip  talent  standing  off  to  the  side  and 
quickly  doing  sketches  of  her.  All  these 
were  presented  to  the  star,  who  laugh¬ 
ingly  said  she  could  have  an  exhibition 
of  the  drawings  and  charge  admission. 
Only  the  night  before  she  won  the  Tony 
Award  from  her  peers  in  the  theater 
as  best  supporting  actress  of  the  Broad¬ 
way  season. 

Autograph  honors 

Informal  autograph  honors  of  the 
evening  went  to  Jack  Dempsey,  seated 
as  an  honor  guest.  Fans  beseiged  him 
steadily  throughout  the  evening.  Jack, 
who  will  celebrate  his  80th  birthday 
June  24,  was  honored  in  advance  as  the 
Society  started  dinner  festivities  by 
presenting  a  cake  bearing  one  lighted 
candle.  The  cake  was  boxed  later  by 
the  Plaza  for  Jack  and  his  wife  to  take 
home. 

Another  sports  star  present  was  mak¬ 
ing  his  bow  in  the  cartooning  fraternity 
— Tug  McGraw,  lately  of  the  New  York 
Mets  and  now  with  the  Philadelphia 
Phillies,  who’s  brainchild  is  the  new 
sports  strip  “Scroogie.”  McGraw  was 
resplendent  in  a  grey  suit,  velvet  bound 
{continued  on  page  38) 
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Cartoonist  honors 
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jacket,  all  of  which  intriKued  co-master 
of  ceremonies,  Rob  Dunn,  to  the  point  of 
tryiiiR  to  fipure  out  where  he  had  met 
the  basehall  pitcher  liefore.  “Oh,  I 
know,”  said  Dunn,  “weren’t  you  Gay¬ 
lord  Kavenal  in  ‘Show  Boat’  at  the  St. 
Loui.s  opera  parden?”  Tup  McGraw  took 
it  all  in  poivl  prace  (he  ivas  proud  of 
that  suit)  and  said  he  thoupht  heinp 
in  the  cartoon  business  was  “fantastic.” 

Georpe  Cahill  chairman  and  executive 
director  of  the  National  Flap  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Pittshurph.  conpratulated  NCS 
on  “Ix'atinp  the  deadline  for  the  Bi¬ 
centennial”  with  the  oripinal  drawinps 
by  memlwrs  for  the  booklet  ‘‘America’s 
Cartooni.sts  Salute  the  Bicentennial”, 
])roduced  by  the  national  foundation 
with  assistance  of  cartoonist  Milton 
Caniff.  Cahill  presented  a  flap  chart 
showinp  the  various  flaps  that  have 
flown  in  the  country  in  appreciation  to 
NCS.  Copies  of  the  booklet  and  the 
foundation’s  “Flaps  of  America”  were 
piven  to  those  attending  the  dinner. 

• 

John  Chase  creates 
bicentennial  strip 

John  Chase,  a  past  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Editorial  Car¬ 
toonists  whose  career  has  spanned  fifty 
years,  will  bepin  a  special  bicentennial 
cartoon  narrative  to  run  from  June 
30,  197.')  until  June  26,  1976,  six  per 
week. 

The  strip,  “We  The  People”,  will  be 
syndicated  by  Continental  Features 
Tnc.  of  Atlanta  as  a  feature  for  comic 
papes,  editorial,  op-ed,  in  feature  sec¬ 
tions  or  ROP.  It  is  standard  7"  x  2" 
format. 

Chase  worked  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  New  Orleaiis  Statea-Itetn  and 
Tinies-Picai/une  and  several  other 
newspapers,  and  has  been  a  lecturer 
in  historv  for  more  than  20  years  at 
Tulane  University.  He  has  published 
l)ooks  used  in  the  state  school  system 
on  Louisiana  history  and  on  the  art  of 
the  political  cartoon. 

• 

Ron  Butler  to  write 
travel  for  Columbia 

Ron  Butler,  who  produced  a  weekly 
syndicated  column  for  General  Features 
Corporation  Los  Anpeles  Times  S>ti- 
dicate  for  .several  years,  has  sipned 
with  Columbia  Features,  Inc.,  to  write 
two  travel  features  each  week,  under 
the  title  “Passport  to  Everywhere.” 
Butler  will  also  answer  reader  ques¬ 
tions  in  “Travel  Forum.” 

Butler  is  a  frequent  author  of  travel 
mapazine  articles  and  was  an  editor 
with  True  and  Ei^quire  mapazines  and 
produced  “Esquire’s  Guide  to  Modern 
Etiquette.” 
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lAPA  is  accepting 
scholarship  requests 

.\t  least  10  journalism  scholar.ships 
will  be  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  October  19  to  24  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  the  lAPA  Scholar.ship  Fund, 
Inc.,  announced. 

Half  of  the  scholarships  will  go  to 
U.S.  or  Canadian  journalists  or  journal- 
isTU  school  graduates  for  a  year  of  study 
and  reporting  in  Latin  America.  The 
other  half  will  go  to  Latin  Americans 
for  a  year  of  study  in  U.S.  or  Canadian 
journalism  schools. 

Applications  may  lx?  requested  by 
writing  to:  lAPA  Scholarship  Fund, 
Inc.,  141  N.  E.  Third  Avenue  (Suite 
110(i),  Miami,  Florida  33132.  Applica¬ 
tions  should  l)e  submitted  by  July  l.l. 

Scholar.ships  are  for  a  minimum  of 
.$3,000  for  North  American  journalists, 
or  graduates,  going  to  Latin  America. 

In  addition  to  taking  a  minimum  of  two 
cour.ses  at  a  Latin  American  univer- 
sitv,  scholarship  winners  participate  in 
a  Reporting  Program.  Their  stories  are 
made  available  to  lAPA  members  and 
are  paid  for  on  publication. 

• 

Edition  features 
only  ‘good  news’ 

The  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder  has 
been  receiving  positive  reaction  to  its 
“Good  News  only”  edition  of  March  1. 

Called  “Franklin  County  on  the  Move 
’7.1”,  the  24-pape  section  carried  only 
“pood  news”.  Editor  Alvin  F.  Oickle 
explained  in  a  Pape  1  story:  “.  .  .  If 
you  are  typical  of  the  readers  we  talk 
with,  you  are  as  weary  of  getting  ‘bad 
news’  as  we  at  The  Recorder  are  of 
giving  it  to  you  in  our  pages  six  days  a 
week.  So,  for  this  once,  read  it  and 
laugh.  Here  are  24  pages  of  nothing  but 
pood  news  .  .  .” 

The  section  had  staff-written  stories 
al)out  new  business  and  industry  con- 
stniction,  new  human  services  and  a 
variety  of  plans  for  the  year  ahead. 
Photos  were  sprinkled  throughout. 
Fifty-five  advertisements  were  sold. 

• 

Ben  Bradlee’s  book 
on  JFK  serialized 

The  Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
will  offer  a  seven-part  serialization  of 
Benjamin  C.  Rradlee’s  new  book,  “Con¬ 
versations  with  Kennedy”,  for  release 
May  18.  The  lKX)k  will  be  published  in 
May  by  W.  W.  Noi-ton. 

Rradlee,  executive  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  recalls  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  once  said  to  him,  “What 
makes  journalism  so  fascinating  and 
biography  so  interesting  is  the  struggle 
to  answer  that  single  question:  ‘What’s 
he  like?’  ”  The  lx)ok,  a  record  of  con¬ 
versations  with  Kennedy  between  1949 
and  1963,  is  Bradlee’s  attempt  to  an¬ 
swer  that  question. 
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Silurians  announce 
annual  award  winners 

The  Society  of  the  Silurians,  veteran 
New  York  newspapermen  and  women’s 
association,  announced  the  winners  of 
their  annual  medallion  awards  in  15 
categories. 

The  staff  of  The  Daily  Item,  Port 
Chester,  N.Y.,  under  the  direction  of 
Ronald  Patafio  then  city  editor,  won  for 
Spot  News  coverage  of  the  June  30  fire 
which  destroyed  Gulliver’s  Discotheque 
and  in  which  24  young  people  died. 

New  York  Times’  reporters  garnered 
three  medallions.  The  Public  Service 
award  to  John  L.  Hess,  for  a  story  on 
nursing  home  abuses  and  frauds.  Leslie 
Maitland,  to  a  newsperson  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  less  than  five  years,  for  a  story 
on  a  young  criminal  and  a  special  cita¬ 
tion  to  Richard  Flaste  for  articles  on 
parent  and  children  topics. 

Newsday  has  two  winners  in  the 
feature  news  and  special  Citation  cate¬ 
gories.  John  Pascal  for  “Long  Island 
Diarj'”  a  continuing  column  of  por¬ 
traits  of  life  happenings  on  Long  Island 
in  the  former  category  and  the  paper 
for  a  special  supplement  “The  Great 
South  Bay”  a  report  on  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  took  two 
medallions,  one  for  the  spot  news  photo 
by  Charles  Frattini  on  “Plainclothes 
Cops  at  Work”.  William  Sherman  and 
Bert  Shanas,  special  citation  for  stories 
on  Joseph  Monserrat  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

The  Sunday  Record,  Hackensack, 
N.J.,  also  took  two  awards.  For  edi¬ 
torial  and  commentaiy,  James  Ahearn 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  New  Jersey 
casino  law.  Bruce  Locklin  will  receive 
his  medallion  for  economic  reportage 
on  the  collapse  of  a  New  Jersey  broker¬ 
age  house. 

Barbara  Yunker,  of  the  New  York 
Post,  won  for  news  analysis  or  back¬ 
ground,  on  the  issues  in  the  murder 
trial  of  a  Long  Island  doctor. 

Ronald  Frehm,  the  Associated  Press, 
won  the  feature  news  photo  category, 
for  his  picture  of  John  Mitchell  enter¬ 
ing  the  federal  courthouse. 

Toivn  &  Village  was  awarded  the 
community  service  by  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  for  its  coverage  of  the  Stuyv'e- 
sant  Town  tax  abatement  issue. 

.Awards  in  the  electronic  media  field 
will  l)e  given  to  Dr.  Frank  Field,  NBC- 
tv,  and  to  John  and  Christine  Lyons, 
WNEW  radio. 

• 

Holies  to  Santa  Ana 

Harry  H.  Hoiles,  publisher  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph 
and  i)resident  of  Freedom  Newspapers 
Inc.,  will  move  to  corporate  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif,  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  1  to  assume  the  duties  of  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Register.  Hoiles  will  lx? 
succeeded  by  E.  Roy  Smith,  who  pres¬ 
ently  is  publisher  of  the  Lima  (Ohio) 
News.  Succeeding  Smith  in  Lima  will 
be  William  Power,  business  manager  of 
the  nroivnsville  Herald,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
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Free  ‘scoops’ 
offered  by 
weekly  tabloid 

Stuart  liichtenstoin,  new  director  of 
pul)lic  relations  for  The  National  En¬ 
quirer,  will  broaden  the  scope  of  The 
Enquirer’s  news  sendee  activities. 

The  Enciuirer — with  90  to  100  stories, 
features,  articles  and  shorts  in  each 
week’s  issue — makes  a  complimentary 
weekly  mailing  of  its  l)est  stories  to 
newsi)apers,  magazines  and  columnists 
for  possible  reprint  or  mention.  The 
mailing  is  made  prior  to  the  Enquirer’s 
weekly  issue  date  so  the  press  can  carry 
the  stories  simultaneously  with  the  is¬ 
sue  on  sale. 

The  Enquirer,  based  in  Lantana,  Fla., 
has  a  staff  of  l.dO  editors,  i*eporters  and 
writers,  and  over  2,000  correspondents 
around  the  world. 

Lichtenstein  will  increase  the  size 
and  variety  of  the  press  mailing  list 
so  more  papers  can  take  advantage  of 
the  special  news  service. 

The  Enquirer  has  a  3.8  million  cir¬ 
culation  nationwide  and  in  Canada,  and 
isn’t  concerned  with  being  ‘scooped’  by 
a  local  newspaper  picking  up  one  of 
its  stories.  “We  don’t  compete  with  the 
daily  papers  for  readers,”  Lichtenstein 
said.  “Daily  papers  deliver  the  hard 
news  items— the  important  reporting 


on  world,  national,  state  and  local  news. 
They  can’t  devote  too  much  editorial 
space  to  extensive  feature  reporting — 
except  on  a  local  scale.  Since  the  En¬ 
quirer  is  entirely  feature-oriented — re¬ 
ports  on  psychic  experiences,  first-per¬ 
son  true-life  adventures,  personality  in¬ 
terviews,  reader  contribution  material — 
our  editorial  format  is  more  specialized 
than  the  average  daily.  So  we  can  offer 
the  dailies  good  feature  material  with¬ 
out  creating  an  editorial  conflict.” 

Lichtenstein  said  alx>ut  150  news¬ 
papers  I’eprint  stories  each  week. 

He  pointed  out  that  many  stories  the 
Enquirer  runs  have  never  before  l)een 
reported  in  the  general  press.  The  En- 
quii’er  recently  provided,  an  editorial 
and  ])hoto  coverage  of  the  Aristotle 
Onassis  funeral.  In  the  story,  entitled, 
“Jackie’s  Bizarre  Behavior  Before  and 
After  Ari’s  Funeral”,  ten  photos  show 
Jackie  either  smiling  or  grinning  openly 
at  the  time  of  Onassis’s  death  and  af¬ 
ter  the  funeral — a  sharp  contrast  to 
the  photos  of  Onassis’s  daughter  Chris¬ 
tina  and  the  rest  of  the  Onassis  family 
who  appear  in  deep  anguish.  To  cover 
this  story,  the  Enquirer  assembled  a 
team  of  nine  newsmen  and  12  corre¬ 
spondents.  The  team  was  flown  to  Paris 
where  Onassis  died,  then  to  Athens  to 
cover  the  funeral.  The  Enquirer  team 
was  on  top  of  the  story  from  start  to 
finish— they  were  even  permitted  to  ride 
in  a  limousine  in  the  funeral  coi-tege. 
The  Enquirer  also  broke  an  earlier 
story  that  Onassis,  suffering  from  a 
disease  affecting  his  eyelids,  had  to 


wear  tape  on  his  eyelids  to  keep  his 
eyes  from  closing. 

The  Enquirer  offered  its  readers  an 
exclusive  story  of  Admiral  Jackson  R. 
Tate’s  meeting  with  his  daughter,  Rus¬ 
sian  actress  Victoria  Fedorova  whom  he 
had  never  seen.  The  Enquirer  worked 
on  two  continents,  spent  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  to  secure  the 
rights  to  the  story  and  photos  of  their 
meeting. 

The  Enquirer  claims  it  was  first 
publication  in  35  years  to  run  a  current 
pboto  of  Rosemary  Kennedy,  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  family’s  eldest  daughter  who  has 
been  in  a  nursing  home  since  1943. 

The  amount  of  editing  done  to  En¬ 
quirer  stories  picked  up  by  the  press 
varies  with  each  paper,  and  the  amount 
of  space  that  paper  can  devote  to  the 
story  the  day  it  runs.  In  some  cases, 
the  story  is  I'un  as  is — in  others  it  is 
shortened.  Some  papers  even  take  an¬ 
other  angle  on  the  story  and  expand  it. 

The  San  Antonio  Light,  for  example, 
prominently  displays  Pinquirer  features 
every  P’riday.  Under  a  banner  headline, 
the  stories  are  slugged  “From  the  Na¬ 
tional  Enquirer”.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  attention  to  Enquirer  featui'es 
is  probably  due  to  tbe  fact  that  the 
San.  Antonio  Expresn  distributes  the 
\(ttio7ial  Star,  the  Enquirer’s  competi¬ 
tor,  every  week  with  its  main  edition. 
The  Star  is  owned  by  Rupert  Murdoch, 
j)ublisher  of  the  Express. 

Besides  stories,  the  Enquirer  sends 
the  press  many  of  its  exclusive  photos 
after  the  Enquirer  is  on  the  stands. 


Order  your 
copies  today. 
Just  mail 
this  coupon. 


Payment  must  accompany  order. 


If  these  terms  are  all  Greek  to  you, 
debug  your  access  with  E&P's 

Glossary  of  the  new 
Newspaper  Technology 

Specifically  designed  for  the  newspaper  industry  ...  A  20  page 
booklet  in  handy  pocket  sire  containing  definitions  of  240  words  now 
in  common  usage  in  connection  with  computcri/ed  copy  handling  and 
lypeseffing  in  news  and  classified  departments.  You'll  find  it  indispens¬ 
able  if  your  newspaper  is  "going  into  computers." 

$1.00  per  copy 

Book  Dep-'rtmont.  EDITOR  *  PUBLISHER 
850  Third  Avonuo,  Now  York,  N.Y. 


Enclostrd  plonso  find  my  chock  for  $ 
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Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes  EFFORr'-Donald  P.  Xhip"  Maury,  USN 

staffers  keep  POY title 


Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes  photographers  have  a  firm 
grasp  on  the  “Military  Photographer  of  the  Year” 
title.  For  two  of  the  past  three  years,  Donah!  P.  “Chip” 
Maury,  U.S.N.,  has  won,  missing  out  last  year  when 
the  title  went  to  a  fellow-staffer  from  the  Air  Force 
while  Maury  was  runner-up.  Tliis  year’s  runner-up  is 
Air  Force  Staff  Sergeant  Robert  Wickley,  also  of 
Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes. 

Maury,  a  chief  photographers  mate  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  came  by  his  speech  topic  for  Wednesday’s  photo¬ 
journalism  day  during  Journalism  Week  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri — “Military  Photography — in  the 
Air,  Under  the  Sea  and  on  the  Ground” — quite  na¬ 
turally,  He’s  worked  as  a  free-fall  photographer,  as  a 
frogman,  and  had  three  combat  tours  in  Vietnam  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Yokosuka  Naval  Base  in  Japan  and  then 
to  Stars  &  Stripes,  Tokyo  based. 

The  military  division  of  the  Picture  of  the  Year 
Competition  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  the  National  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  judging  panel  convening  at  the  university. 

The  military  pictures  are  entered  in  news,  portrait/ 
personality,  sports,  picture  story,  military  and  non¬ 
military  feature.  In  addition  to  his  portfolio  title 
Maury  placed  first  and  second  in  both  picture  story 
and  non-military  feature  competitions  and  completed 
his  near-sweep  of  awards  with  seconds  also  in  news 
and  portrait/personality. 

Other  first  place  honors  went:  News  and  military 
feature.  Staff  Sergeant  Herman  J.  Kokojan,  USAF, 
Norton  .•\FB,  California.  Portrait/personality,  Staff 
Sergeant  J.  Scott  Crist,  US.\F,  HQ  1361st  Photo 
Squadron  ,  Arlington,  Virginia.  Sports,  Staff  Sergeant 
Robert  Wickley,  US.'\F,  for  “Dancing  Cheek  to  Cheek” 
shown  here. 


DANCING  CHEEK  TO  CHEEK” 

— Robert  Wickley,  USAF 
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Above — Sergeant  WIckley's  "CRU 
and  at  right,  Maury's  "THE  CAPT 
THE  PRESS." 

Produced  by  Lenora  Williamson 


COMMUNICATIONS  ROOM — Frank  Mahoney,  daytime  communi¬ 
cations  chief,  can  monitor  all  Boston-area  police  and  fire  depart¬ 
ments  along  with  Globe  remote  units  and  intercity  police  channels, 
in  the  Boston  Globe's  new  communications  room. 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION — The  newly  renovated  ad  section  features 
colorful  walls,  rugs,  and  acoustic  ceiling  tiles  for  quieter,  more 
efficient  working  conditions. 


Plush  new  interior  at  Boston  Globe 

Renovation  reclaims  over  5,500  sq.  ft. 


By  Roland  Parenteau 


Visitors  who  are  used  to  the  stereo¬ 
typed  setting  of  dirty,  crowded  news¬ 
paper  offices  are  pleasantly  surprised 
when  they  visit  the  Boston  Globe  these 
days.  Its  offices  are  colorful,  quiet,  and 
anything  but  crowded  (by  newspaper 
standards). 

Globe  staffers  didn’t  always  have  it 
so  good,  however. 

“We’ve  been  growing,  in  circulation 
and  staff,  for  seventeen  years  since  we 
moved  into  this  building,’’  says  John 
Giuggio,  Globe  business  manager,  “and 
two  years  ago  we  decided  things  had 
become  so  bad  we  had  only  two  choices: 
either  expand  the  plant,  or  renovate  the 
existing  interior.” 

The  Globe  opted  for  renovation,  and 
hired  the  consulting  firm  of  Bernard 
Soep  Associates  to  advise  them  on  effi¬ 
cient  space  management.  The  results, 
Giuggio  says,  have  been  most  gratify¬ 
ing  since  the  changes  w’ere  completed 
in  November. 

Floor  space  reclaimed 

“Thanks  to  the  renovation,  we  were 
able  to  reclaim  over  5,600  square  feet  of 
floor  space  in  our  classified,  sales,  and 
editorial  sections,”  Giuggio  says.  “In 
the  process,  the,  working  areas  have  be¬ 
come  quieter,  brighter,  less  cramped, 
and  more  efficient  places  to  get  work 
done.” 

Hy  Schaefer,  a  consultant  with  Soep 
Associates,  estimates  that  by  renova¬ 
ting  within  the  plant  rather  than  ex¬ 
panding,  the  newspaper  saved  close  to 
a  million  dollars.  He  figures,  “The  plans 
for  building  a  new  wdng  called  for  an 
expense  of  about  $2^  million,  while 
their  renovations  came  to  about  $V/2 
million  altogether.” 

So  efficient  was  the  new  space-utiliza¬ 


tion  plan  that  the  Globe  is  thinking  the  design  of  a  communications  room 

about  building  a  large  conference  cham-  “unique  in  the  newspaper  business,  as 

ber  with  some  of  the  space  they’ve  far  as  we  know,”  according  to  Day 
saved.  Plans  call  for  three  conference  Communications  Chief  Frank  Mahoney, 
rooms  and  a  180-seat  auditorium.  The  communications  room,  built  in 

Areas  the  Globe  renovated  included  one  comer  of  the  Globe’s  city  room, 
the  sales  offices,  editorial  offices,  classi-  houses  the  equipment  necessary  to  mon- 
fied  ad  section,  communications  room  itor  all  Boston-area  police  and  fire  de- 
fa  new  Globe  idea)  and  darkroom.  (For  partments,  plus  the  intercity  police  and 
information  on  the  Globe’s  darkroom,  fire  channels,  interstate  police  communi- 
see  E&P,  March  8).  cations,  Logan  airport,  and  the  remote 

units  the  Globe  dispatches  for  on-the- 
Floors  carpeted  spot 

news. 

The  major  adjustments  made  to  all  “We  used  to  have  radios  all  over  the 
offices  included  changing  from  one  newsroom,”  Mahoney  recalls,  “and  be- 
standard  drab  color  to  several  bright  sides  being  confusing,  they  w’ere  so 
ones,  and  installing  rugs  on  the  floor,  noisy  that  editors  used  to  turn  them  off 
acoustic  tile  on  the  ceilings,  and  plaster  not  to  be  bothered  with  the  sound.  Now, 
on  the  walls,  all  cutting  do\m  on  noise  we’ve  got  a  soundproofed  room  for  the 
within  the  plant.  receivers,  and  more  efficient  communi- 

The  floors  in  the  classified  ad  and  cations — so  efficient,  in  fact,  that  we’ve 
editorial  sections  were  also  raised,  to  abolished  the  beat  system  for  Globe  re¬ 
allow  room  for  wiring  of  future  tech-  porters.  Why  have  a  man  at  the  police 
nological  improvements  in  either  of  department  when  we  already  know  the 
those  areas.  important  stuff  faster  than  a  reporter 

Yet  another  improvement  was  de-  could  phone  it  in?” 
signing  desk  tops  to  become  variable  The  idea  for  a  communications  room 
duty  stations,  so  that  “every  worker  came  to  the  Globe  about  two  years  ago, 
has  a  work  station  built  for  the  job  be-  Mahoney  says,  when  a  Delta  jet  crash¬ 
ing  done,”  Giuggio  explains.  Soep  Asso-  ed  short  of  its  runway  at  Logan  Air- 
ciates  designed  the  desks  for  the  Globe  port.  “So  many  people  were  crowding 
with  desk-tops  that  flip  up  to  convert  to  around  that  radio  and  asking  questions, 
configurations  designed  for  Avriting,  the  city  editor  couldn’t  hear  the  reports 
typing,  typesetting,  or  sales.  Schaefer  coming  in,”  he  says.  “We  figured  there 
said  the  desks  were  a  big  factor  in  help-  had  to  be  a  better  w’ay.” 
ing  the  Globe  achieve  the  best  space  Besides  radio  communications,  the 
utilization,  especially  in  the  classified-ad  Globe  communications  room  has  patch- 
room.  in  capabilities  to  connect  reporters  with 

“In  classified,  we  were  able  to  save  radio  sets  to  news  sources  via  telephone 
the  Globe  enough  space  to  add  28  people  lines.  There  is  also  room  for  expansion 
in  that  area,  increasing  their  linage  and  in  future  to  closed-circuit  television 
making  the  improvement  pay  for  itself  monitors,  should  the  Boston  fire  depart- 
in  a  very  short  while,  “Schaefer  noted.  ment  follow  New  York’s  lead  in  using 
One  of  the  more  innovative  ideas  was  CCTV  to  direct  fire-fighting  crews. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AFRICA 


AFRICA:  Features  available  on  Af- 1 
rican  affairs.  Top  work  with  pictures. 
Pay  us  the  usual  rates.  Willing  to  un- ; 
dertake  on  the  spot  travel  assignments' 
on  special  terms.  PURI'S  NEWS 
SERVICE,  Box  74,  Kigoma,  Tanzania,  i 
Cable:  PURI. 


CHESS 


LARRY  EVANS  ON  CHESS.  A  camera 
ready  weekly  by  Bobby  Fischer's  coach. 
Chicago  Tribune,  Washington  Post, 
many  leading  papers.  Free  samples. 
Box  1182,  Reno,  Nev.  89504. 


COMMENT 


MEDICAL 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  paramedical 
topics — now  available  directly  from 
Doctor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red 
Bank  N.J.  07701. 


MEN'S  FASHIONS 


THE  TOTAL  MAN:  Man  does  not  live 
by  sports  pages  alone.  This  weekly  fea¬ 
ture  offers  him  more.  Written  by  two 
top  writers  of  a  leading  men's  maga¬ 
zine.  TOTAL  MAN  covers  fashion, 
grooming,  physical  and  psychological 
fitness,  self-improvement  and  tips  on 
everything  from  baldness  to  male  meno¬ 
pause.  Free  samples  and  rates.  Box  500, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIVELY  COMMENT — Weekly  column  qd  cn 

by  iconoclastic  old  author,  traveler, 
sailor,  pilot  whose  country  editor  view 
of  fhe  world  tia^s  been  expanded,  if  not  MEMORIAL  DAY  feature,  first  pub- 
much  modified,  by  success.  $16  per  lication  rights  Los  Angeles  Times  Op- 
month  Samples.  Box  630,  Editor  &  gd  1974,  available  syndicate  rates,  ex- 
Publisher.  elusive  each  city.  Emerson  Moran,  6871 

Spickard  Dr.,  Huntington  Beach,  Calif 

ENTERTAINMENT  ' 


WEEKLY-DAILY  EDITORS:  Hollywood 
Bioadway,  Washington.  European  and 
television  reporting  staff  available  by 
subscribing  to  one  weekly  informative 
item-type  column  currently  being  pub¬ 
lished.  Samples  available.  Box  300, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

PENSIONS,  INSURANCE,  investment, 
wills,  trusts,  government  benefits,  es¬ 
tate  planning,  etc.  Prices  reduced  to 
start  our  second  year.  J  &  B  Features, 
P.O.  Box  4,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50304. 


GARDENING 


JOIN  THE  GARDENING  BOOMI  Ex¬ 
clusive  photo-powered  weekly.  Walter 
Messon,  Box  4i,  Needham,  Mess. 
02172. 


INSPIRATIONAL 


UNIQUE  INSPIRATIONAL  COLUMN 
by  award-winning  newsman.  Brighten 
your  paper  with  thoughtful  good  news. 
Proven  response.  Saturday  Sermon, 
RD  I,  Box  106,  Connellsville.  Pa.  15425. 


TV  LOG 


COMPLETE  TV  LOG 
And  TV  Information  Services 
Local  listings,  feature  material,  pro¬ 
gram  highlights  and  half  tone  photo¬ 
graphs.  High  quality  camera  ready 
copy  each  week  TV  Log,  PO.  Bo 
72ii,  Monroe.  La.  71201. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


TOP  QUALITY  FEATURES  AND  COM 
1C  STRIPS  in  one  year  supplies  (52 
strips).  For  less  than  SI. 00  per  weekly 
edition.  Samples.  4-Star  Features 
P.  O.  Box  8643,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SPORTS  FANS  LOVE  ELMER  STOON 
Cartoon  for  family  reading.  FREE 
SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEATURES  P.  O 
Box  740,  Grass  Valley,  Calif.  95945. 

BE  YOUR  OWN  syndicate  boss!  Fea 
ture  your  feature  in  FEATURES  AVAIL 
ABLE  and  watch  your  syndicate  sales 
soar!  Last  year  a  fellow  wrifing  a  TV 
column  placed  an  ad  in  FEATURES 
AVAILABLE,  left  it  running  a  few 
months,  and  received  more  than  300 
repliesi  That,  of  course,  doesn't  hap 
pen  in  all  cases,  but  when  it  does 
that's  what  we  call  being  well  read 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

‘'Ivewspaper^ppraiserT^ 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  part¬ 
nership.  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krahbial,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.  4765^  or  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  44207. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 

newspaper'brokers^ 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"tha  broker  with  instant  buyars" 
SALES.  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
S444  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  444-0891 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^^^NEWSPAPER^ROKERS 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  488S8 

Negotiations  for  salas,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  t  ASSOC.. 
4414  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas  77005 
Ph.  (713)  444-9414 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2578 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS  j 
for  purchase  and  sale  of  | 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weakly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  t  Co.  i 

National  Press  Building  I 

Washington  D.C.  20045  I 

(202)  NAtlonal  8-1113 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Madia  Broker  | 

I  On  file — over  300  active  qualified  buy-  ! 
I  ers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
shopper.  Ridge  Road.  Hardwick,  Mass. 

'  01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 


SOMEONE'S  EAGER  TO  BUY 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  ... 

AT  TOP  DOLLAR  | 

Doubleday  Media  will  put  you  In  touch  j 
with  substantial  investors  anxious  to  : 
buy  or  merge  with  responsible  groups  1 
or  owners  of  weekly  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties  of  any  size  Evaluations  and  ap-  i 
pralsals.  Don  Malcolm  1224  Tranquil- 
la  Drive.  Dallas,  Texas  75218— (214) 
324-4231  or  (214)  233-4334.  Conway 
Craig,  3114  Knight  Robin,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas  78209— (512)  824-5528  or 
(512)  434-9468. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(H’r  handle  different  pi  operties,  alt 
lypfs,  from  our  two  offices.) 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Of¬ 
fice."  P.  O.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kans. 
47454.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City 
Office,"  P.  O.  Box  7133  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  46207.  Office  (913)  236- 
5280;  Res.  (913)  381-4815. 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  In  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  444-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733'8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3344,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
I  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


2-AREA  MONTHLY  Free  Farm  Paper; 
established  26  years.  Retiring  to  look 
after  several  farms  acquired.  Can  work 
part-time.  Great  potential.  Terms, 
loqan  Monsees,  Box  1294,  Enid,  Okla. 

:  73701. 

COLORADO  County  Seat  exclusive  ! 
weekly,  80  years  old.  offset,  sell  at 
^  gross  of  $40,000,  can  buy  or  rent  real  | 
i  estate.  25%  down,  terms. 

COLORADO  County  Seat  exclusive  I 
weekly.  3600  circulation,  gross  $145, • 

I  000,  ski  area,  growing.  $50,000  down.  | 

I  COLORADO  weekly  exclusive  in  four  | 
towns,  no  competition  within  100  miles,  | 
unde’^developed  in  energy  area,  gross  | 
$30,000,  sell  $32,000.  Terms,  home,  real  | 
estate  available. 

I  COLORADO  exclusive  weekly  gross  | 
I  $61,000,  letterpress,  but  central  plant  | 
(  nearby,  growing,  priced  $70,000,  $30,-  ; 
1  000  down.  j 

I  IOWA  weekly,  sell  near  gross  of 
$100  000,  offset,  terms.  i 

!  SOUTH  DAKOTA  weeklies  to  gross 
I  $55,000  1975,  priced  $50,000,  terms, 

I  area  growing. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
P.O.  Box  7133  Indian  Creek  Br., 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.  66207 

CENTRAL  NEW  ENGLAND  controlled 
circulation  weekly,  no  equipment,  no  i 
real  estate,  ample  profit!  Gross:  $70,-  | 
000;  net  after  taxes:  $30,000-  Fast 
j  growth  area.  $115,000.  Box  622,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher.  I 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^TiewspaperFfor'sale^ 

TWO  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  weeklies. 
$95,000  gross  class,  priced  at  gross  or 
best  offer,  $25-30,000  down.  Includes 
building,  much  job  prinfing.  Must  sell 
by  July  I.  No  absenfees,  no  lookers. 
Box  628,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


READY  TO  RETIRE?  The  publisher  of 
a  group  of  quality  newspapers  Is  seek¬ 
ing  to  purchase  I  or  2  additional 
exclusive  weeklies  with  ad-circulation 
revenues  between  $90,000  and  $400,000. 
Replies  kept  strictly  confidential. 
Please  give  full  details  about  your 
newspaper.  Include  recent  editions. 
Box  440.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  490.  Gadsden.  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3354 

If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  Tha  Newsmadia 
Company,  newspaper  management 
consultant  and  media  brokers,  James 
E.  Hickey  Jr..  P.  O.  Box  12195,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 

WELL-FINANCED,  husband-wife,  will 
buy  3500-8000  weekly  without  competi¬ 
tion.  Zones  I,  2,  3.  Box  602,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


ESTABLISHED  MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE 
Long  established  high  quality  regional 
magazine  with  small  circulation  but 
genuine  and  realistic  growth  potential. 
Unlimited  expansion  possibilities.  Own¬ 
ers  selling  because  of  other  commit¬ 
ments.  Priced  for  fast  sale  to  right 
party.  Principals  only.  Box  536,  Editor 
S  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

compTetFrIants^ 


ATTRACTIVE  17,500  sq.  ft.  printing 
plant,  Monrovia,  Calif.  5  units  +  I  full 
color  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press.  Urban¬ 
ite  and  S-U.  folder  with  all  related 
camera  and  plate  equipment.  Cold  type 
composing  equipment  and  6  month  old 
Letterflex  platemaking  system  also 
available  at  good  price.  Contact  Ter¬ 
rence  Donnelly,  Publisher,  Glendale 
News-Press,  P.  O.  Box  991,  Glendale, 
Calif.  91209.  (213)  241-4141. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


PHOTON  560's  (two)  available  in  30 
days.  Excellent  condition.  $1500  each. 
Contact  Carter  Prows,  Florida  Times- 
Unlon/Jacksonville  Journal,  P.  O.  Box 
1949.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32201.  Phone: 
(904)  791-4195. 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  man¬ 
ufacturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel  N.J.  08057. 
(409)  235-7414. 


ENGRAVING 


FOR  SALE — I  Master  M48  with  auto¬ 
matic  power  cover,  neutralizing  tank 
and  acid  dispenser.  I  Master  Drl- 
Veloper  and  I  Chemco  powerless 
etcher  model  511.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation.  Contact  Dave  Jeffers.  Wa¬ 
tertown  Daily  Times.  Watertown  N  Y. 
13601.  Ph:  (315)  782-1000. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


IPoyabl*  with  erdtrl  IRamlttanct  ihould  accompany 

copy  unloit  credit  hat  boon  et- 
4-wtel((  .  ..$1.25  per  line,  per  issue  fabiithodj. 

3-week.  . .  .$1.35  per  line,  per  issue  ^  . 

2.week.  ...$1.45perme.perissue  . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  ....$1.55  per  line.  2-week$  . $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week . $2.10  per  line. 

Count  5  iverage  words  per  line  or  36  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  504  per  Insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  In 
your  copy. 

Alr-mall  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.95  per  agate 
line — $55.30  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Clattiflad  Contract  Ratos  Availablo  On  Requott 

WEEKLY  CLO$ING  TIME 
Tuotday,  4:30  PM  Now  York  Timo 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  ThircJ  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
ENGRAVING 

A-l  CONDITION — Tasope  Micro-Dyne 
System  with  Ball  Chemical  Plate  Proc¬ 
essor  and  Ball  Chemical  Anti-Pollution 
Unit.  Contact  Universal  Print-ng 
Equipment  Co.  Inc.,  North  Arlington, 
N.J.  (201)  438-3477. 

EQUmMENryoTEAsT^ 

LEASE  OR  BUY?  Lease  and  you  con¬ 
serve  capital  and  credit.  Most  ^et 
a  tax  advantage.  Publishers  Leasing 
Inc.  is  owned  by  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  who  offer  excellent  eguipment 
advice.  Let's  discuss  leasing  Write  or 
call  PLI,  P.  O.  Drawer  I,  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.  35401.  (205)  345-0633. 

Iamlroom 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 
MINER  DENVER  inline  tyer  feeder  and 
pneumatic  bundle  clamp.  6  units  avail¬ 
able.  Previously  used  to  feed  to  Parker 
KW  tyers.  Spare  parts  inventory  also 
available.  Address  inquiries  to  Peter 
Thieriot,  925  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94103. 

A-M  SPEEDAUMAT  mailing  machine 
model  292W-26  with  conveyor  belt;  can 
lip  sort.  Ken  McCracken.  Daily  News- 
Record,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801.  (703) 
433-2702. 


NEWSPRINT 

IMMEDIATE  manufacture  and  delivery 
your  size  rolls.  Harco  Inc.,  The  Benson, 
Jenkintown,  Pa.  19046.  (215  )  242-5300. 


Name 

Address 

City 

Phone 

Authorized  by 

Classification 

Copy 


State 


Zip 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

^rHses^Tmach/ne^ 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  units,  1968 
Goss  Urbanite  5  unit  press,  1971 
Goii  Urbanite  add-on  units 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1968 
Cottrell  V.I5  presses  and  units 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units,  1966 
MACHINERY  WANTED-We  will  pur- 
chase  used  Web  machinery  and  allied 
equipment  for  cash. 

IPEC  INC 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


GOSS  7-UNIT  HEADLINER,  reels, 
tensions,  pasters,  23  9/16"  cut-off,  2- 
cojor  half  decks,  AC  rectifier  unit 
drives.  Available.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Box  8483,  Boise.  Idaho  83707. 

IDEAL  PRESS 

For  Small  Dally  or  Weekly 
4-Unlt  Thatcher 
Used  By  5-Day  Daily 
Contact  Charles  Moser 
Box  585,  Brenham  Texas 
(713)  836-3643 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  _  Weeks  _  Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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ROLLS  ALL  SIZES-BEHRENS  Pulp 
t  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 

NARROW  WIDTH  ROLL  USERS.  If  you 
use  rolls  ISVi"  wide  or  less  I  offer  a 
continuous  supply  of  trim  rolls,  perfect 
paper,  in  your  size  at  a  large  savings. 
Box  550,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWS  RACKS 


120  (NB-30)  NEWSPAPER  RACKS-25d 
coin  mechanisms — can  be  changed — 
like  new,  used  only  4  months — $65  each. 
(813)  921-5763. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  writr; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-445S 
Box  S500.  Akron.  Ohio  44311 

'^y^RESSESyrMACWNER^ 


FOR  SALE 

Flexitrol  Press  Drive  Controls 
Unit  Style,  Master  Control  for 
Folder  and  6  units 
No  Motors 

If  interested,  call,  wire  or  write: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive  (P.  O.  Box  5487) 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050 
Telex  No.  42362 

GOSS  COMMUNITY.  2  units,  1969.  oil 
bath,  excellent  condition.  O.N  E.  1761 
Tully  Circle  N.E..  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 
Ph:  (404)  321-3992. 

OFFSET  PRESSES  FOR  SALE 

1 6  Units  Goss  Metro 

with  5  color  humps,  4  folders.  RTF’s, 
manufactured  1968-71.  cutoff  22%". 
GOSS  SUBURBAN  OFFSET  PRESS,  tnan- 
ufactured  I960  6  units — 4  and  2  position 
roll  stands,  folder  for  half  and  quarter 
page. 

TENAKILL  ASSOCIATES 

Successors  to  Ben  Shuhnan  Assocs. 
208  Huyler  St. 

South  Hackensack,  N.J.  07606 
Ph:  (201)  487-7717 
Telex:  134-513  TENSHULSHAK 


COTTRELL  V-I5A,  3  units.  1968,  com¬ 
pletely  reconditioned,  all  new  rollers, 
looks  as  new.  O.N.E.,  1761  Tully  Circle 
N.E..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30329.  Ph:  (404)  321- 
3992. 


FOR  SALE 

6-Unlt  Goss  Community  SC  Press 
Complete  press  utilizes  oil  bath 
lubrication 

Folder — 1/2.  and  '/a  page  SC  Model 
Twined  20hp  drives 
Press  manufactured  1967-70 
Offered  "as  is,  where  is"  complete 
or  may  be  divided. 

Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

105th  S  Santa  Fe  Drive  (P.O.  Box  5487) 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050 
Telex  No.  42362 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED;  A  used  Graphic  Electronics 
Photo-Lathe.  F.  L.  Greenway  196 — 14th 
St.  N.W..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 

WANTED:  One  unit  Goss  Community 
with  folder.  Must  be  seen  in  running 
condition.  Dinner  &  Klein,  P.  O.  Box 
21188.  Seattle.  Wash.  98111.  (206)  682- 
2494. 


USED  GRAPHIC  ELECTRONICS  PHO¬ 
TO-LATHE.  Top  prices  paid.  Call  Mr. 
Levous.  (305)  754-3233.  45  N.E.  54th 
St..  Miami.  Fla.  33137. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
A^VERT/SnVG^ERWCES 


SALES  LAGGING?  Proven  ad  direc¬ 
tor/publisher  will  train/boost  sales/ 
outline  programs  at  fee  you  can  af¬ 
ford.  Barry  Bishop.  1968  Chateau  Lane, 
Sierra  Vista,  Ariz.  85635.  (602)  458-3279. 


DATA  PROCESSING 
CONSULTANTS 


COMPLETELY  AUTOMATED  paid-in- 
advance  subscribers  system-new  sub¬ 
scriptions,  payments,  stop/starts,  cred¬ 
iting  of  carriers,  3-notice  billing.  We 
can  install  this  system  for  your  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  For  details  con¬ 
tact:  SYSCOM,  9703  S.  Dixie  Hwy., 
Miami.  Fla.  33156.  (305)  665-5784. 


FREELANCE  ASSIGNMENTS 


LOOKING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCE 
HELP?  Our  subscribers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  needs— NO  CHARGE! 
For  FREE  copy,  write  FREELANCER'S 
NEWSLEHER,  399  Chestnut  Ave.,  P.O. 
Box  1535,  S.  Hackensack,  N.J.  07606. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
^HOTOCOMPOSmON 


PUBLISHERS:  Spend  more  than  $100,000 
a  year  on  composition?  Want  to  deel 
with  a  New  York  quality  photocomp 
house  that  discounts  for  volume?  Con¬ 
tact  us.  Box  639.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^"^PRESS^NG/NEER/NG 
&  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging  en¬ 
gineering  modificat  ons.  rebuilding 
end  removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate 
wide.  Bramble  Professional  Press  En¬ 
gineering,  1512  Everett  Raytown,  Mo. 
64131.  (816)  358-1941. 

WEDNESDAY  PRESS  TIME  available  on 
24-page  Cottrell  offset.  Mr.  Soucy, 
(201)  838-9000. 

^^^^pijBUclRELAfioN^^ 

CONSULTANTS 

NOTED  Business/Career/Self  Improve¬ 
ment  writer  now  available  for  special 
assignments  world  wide.  Top  speech 
writer,  too.  Has  written  2000  paid 
articles,  presented  3000  talks.  Details; 
Box  I,  Kenilworth,  III.  60043. 

^'^^PEAKERsisEMIN^ 

TOP  LECTURER! 

Over  3000  Paid  Talks  and  Seminars 
Subjects:  Motivation — Communications 
—  Creativity  —  Innovation  —  Developing 
your  personal  potential — Marketing. 
Plus  other  relevant  subjects.  Fees  to 
fit  your  budget.  Write/call  today.  Dr. 
Whitt  Schulti,  P.  O.  Box  I.  Kenilworth, 
III.  60043.  (312)  2S6-0059  or  (312)  251- 
8140. 

Help 

Wented... 


HELP  WANTED 
^^icADEM/C 


ASSSTANT  PROFESSOR  for  news-edito-  | 
rial  sequence  In  new  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion  program.  Must  have  significant 
daily  newspaper  experience.  MA.  PhD 
preferred.  $12,000  minimum,  excellent 
benefits.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Send  resume  by  May  5  to  Dr.  Wm.  Don¬ 
nelly,  Chairman,  Search  Committee, 
Dept,  of  English,  State  University  Col-  j 
leqe  at  Buffalo,  1300  Elmwood  Ave.,  j 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  14222.  , 


JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR— Teach 
practical  and  theory  courses  in  the  , 
fields  of  journalism,  mass  communica¬ 
tion  and  public  relations.  May  be  ad-  i 
visor  to  campus  newspaper  advisor  to  ' 
departmental  majors  in  the  field  of  | 
journalism  and  may  be  Weber  State  I 
College  representative  for  the  Utah  j 
Press  Association  internship  program,  i 
Must  have  field  experience  in  journal¬ 
ism.  must  be  able  to  handle  a  complete  I 
program  of  journalism  instruction  and 
must  have  a  good  relationship  with  ! 
students  and  advise  them  concerning 
the  program.  PhD  preferred.  Should  i 
maintain  working  relations  with  the  col-  I 
lege  newspaper  staff  and  student  media  j 
board  and  local  newspaper  companies. 
Please  send  resume  to  WEBER  STATE 
COLLEGE,  Personnel  Office,  3750  Har¬ 
rison  Blvd.  Ooden  Utah  84408.  AN 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY/AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION  EMPLOYER. 

WE  ANTICIPATE  two  faculty  openings 
I  for  September,  one  as  a  l-year  leave 
replacement.  Applicants  must  have  MA  i 
I  degree  and  at  least  3  years  solid, 

I  versatile  professional  experience  in  | 
newspaper  and  magazine  reporting  and  | 
editing.  Write:  Jimmy  Bedford.  Head 
Dept,  of  Journalism,  University  of  ' 
Alaska,  Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701.  Equal  | 
Opportunity  Employer.  I 

;  UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY  Depart-  j 
ment  of  Public  Information  in  Agri-  j 
culture  needs  a  science  writer-ed4or.  1 
Candidate  must  have  at  least  5  years 
experience  in  editing,  writing  or  other- 
j  wise  working  with  scientists  and  the  ! 

:  media.  Graduate  degrees  desired.  I 
I  Training  and  background  must  be  in  j 
agriculture,  forestry  or  related  science  \ 
field.  Closing  date  for  receipt  of  ap-  | 
plications  is  May  19.  1975.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  is  an  Equal  Oopor-  - 
tunity/ Affirmative  Action  Employer.  ! 
Write  Dr.  Milton  E.  Morris,  138  Ex-  I 
periment  Station  Bldg.,  Univ.  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Lexington,  Ky.  40506.  | 


STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Zone  9.  seeks  as-  ■ 
sistant  professor  to  teach  public  rela¬ 
tions/advertising  courses  beginning  in  : 
Fall.  MA  plus  professional  experience  ! 
required.  Affirmative  Action/Equal  ' 
Opportunity  Employer.  Write  Box  545, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEVEN  GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  | 
open.  Seeking  individuals  with  pro* 
fessional  experience  desiring  to  work  i 
on  Masters  or  Doctors  degree  (not  in  j 
Journalism)  during  the  coming  aca¬ 
demic  year  7S-76.  Must  have  profes-  ' 
sional  experience  in  news  or  broad*  I 
casting  and  be  capable  of  teaching  i 
either  basic  iournalism  writing  course,  j 
assisting  in  broadcasting  courses  and/  i 
or  graphic  photography  or  mass  media.  ^ 
Quarter  time  appointment.  Pay  $1543  i 
per  academic  year.  Equal  Opportunity  ' 
Employer.  Contact  John  H.  Boyer, 
Act'ng  Director,  School  of  Journalism, 
Bowling  Green  State  University.  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  Ohio  43403. 


EFFECTIVE  AUGUST  1975— Instructor  ■ 
in  Journalism  to  teach  introduction  to  I 
mass  communications  and  photojour* 
nalism  and  supervise  photographers  for  \ 
student  publications  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  MA  in  Communication/Journal-  ' 
ism.  Professional  experience  preferred.  | 
Write  W.  B.  Daugherty,  Dept,  of  Jour-  ' 
nalism.  San  Antonio  College,  San 
Antonio,  Texas  78284. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO.  School 
of  Journalism.  One  academ'c  year, 
fulltime  teaching  appointment.  Nine 
hours  each  semester.  Designed  for  near¬ 
retirement  or  mid-career  newsperson. 
Nine  months.  $15,000.  Teach  editing, 
reporting,  etc.  Begin  September  *75.  An 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  All  Inter¬ 
ested  persons  are  encouraged  to  apply 
by  May  30.  Write  Dean  Boulder.  Colo. 
80302. 


CIRCULATION 


NEW  ENGLAND  medium  size  PM  daily  I 
has  immediate  opening,  with  an  excel-  j 
lent  opportunity,  for  an  assistant  circu*  ; 
lation  manager.  Prefer  an  experienced  | 
manager  presently  on  I0-25M  range  ^ 
circulation  with  the  desire  to  move  up. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
in  strict  confidence  to  Box  606.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  6-day  AM.  ’ 
Zone  5-  Thorough  knowledge  all  phases  | 
circulation.^  Strong  on  promotion-mo* 
tivation-training.  Send  resume  to  Box 
586.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAJOR  CANADIAN  DAILY  requires 
Circulation  Manager  to  take  on  the 
challenge  of  a  tough,  demanding,  com¬ 
petitive  market.  The  candidate  we  seek 
is  a  solidly  capable  individual  w'th 
strong  sales  skills  and  leadership  abil¬ 
ity  who  is  willing  to  make  an  intensive 
effort  to  achieve  success.  The  successful 
candidate  will  receive  areat  fina'^cial 
reward.  Send  resume  to  Box  567,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


SUPER  OPPORTUNITY 
for  a  super  salesman  with  classified 
and  display  sales  experience.  Witt  han¬ 
dle  some  display  accounts  while  co¬ 
ordinating  the  rebuilding  of  a  neglect¬ 
ed  classified  section  on  our  8000  circu¬ 
lation  daily.  The  faster  the  rebuilding 
job  is  done,  the  faster  the  man  or 
woman  can  become  our  classified  man¬ 
ager.  Salary,  commission,  usual  bene¬ 
fits  and  a  super  opportunity!  Box  635, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  26,  1975 


HELP  WANTED 
^CLASSIFIED^DVERTTSING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Great  opportunity.  Established  weekly. 
Zone  2,  I50M  and  growing,  seeks  am¬ 
bitious.  intelligent  and  resourceful 
manager  to  continue  growth.  Current 
manager  will  assist  in  transition.  While 
experience  is  necessary,  motivation  and 
compatibility  paramount.  Average 
classified  is  over  1$  pages.  Box  644, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

^^^DISPLAY^A^^ 


I  HELP  WANTED 

I  "'^DISPLA^rADVERTl^^ 

•  GROWING  AND  AGGRESSIVE  news¬ 
paper  chain  has  an  opportunity  for  a 
retail  manager  in  the  30,000  to  40,000 
circulation  category  in  a  Midwest 
market.  Must  be  experienced,  have  a 
good  track  record,  and  a  college  de¬ 
gree.  Salary  range  is  $15,000  to  $19,000 
with  good  bonus  and  incentives.  Full 
fringe  benefit  package.  This  position 
is  in  a  good  market  with  a  young  ag¬ 
gressive  management  team.  Good 
growth  opportunities  for  the  future. 
Please  send  full  resume  with  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  610,  Editor  S  Publisher. 


SALES 

MANAGER 

Challenging  opportunity  to  join  the  dynamic  management 
team  of  a  weekly  publication  with  extensive  circulation 
in  a  large,  tri-county  area.  Job  offers  a  rewarding  career  to  an 
ambitious  individual  with  a  record  of  success  generating 
advertising  sales  to  major  retail  and  commercial  accounts. 

Excellent  salary  potential,  complete  company  paid  benefits 
package.  Apply  in  confidence  by  sending  your  resume 
including  salary  requirements: 

S.  Keck,  METRO  SHOPPING  NEWS 

A  subsidiary  of  Chatham  Supermarkets  Inc. 

2300  E.  10  Mile  Road,  Warren,  Michigan  48091 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  i 

Times  Graphics  Inc.,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  The  Detroit  News,  needs  , 
an  Advertising  Director  with  a  minimum 
of  10  years  experience  to  manage  the 
total  advertising  sales  efforts  for  two 
daily  newspapers  (26,000  combined  cir-  : 
culation)  and  4  weeklies,  all  located 
in  southern  New  Jersey.  Candidates 
should  be  strong  in  all  facets  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  be  capable  of  I 
applying  the  latest  sales  and  organiza-  [ 
tionai  techniques.  We  offer  an  excellent  I 
starting  salary,  a  full  fringe  benefits  I 
package  and  a  chance  to  grow  with  a  j 
publishing/broadcasting  conglomerate 
of  national  scope.  Please  send  com-  | 
plete  resume  to  Joel  C.  Leuchter,  Times  i 
Graphics  Inc.,  7  S.  7th  St.,  Vineland,  | 
N.J.  08360. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  quality  I 
weekly  group.  2  hours  from  New  York  j 
City.  Seek  person  to  supervise  small  j 
staff.  Must  be  versatile.  Sales,  layout,  | 
ad  production  experience  preferred. 
Box  580.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  SHOPPER  needs  advertising 
salesman,  one  with  supreme  confidence,  | 
a  "gung  ho"  attitude,  a  proven  track 
record,  and  a  dete-mination  fo  be  very 
successful.  We  don't  want  any  fairs  or 
mediums.  We  want  a  "PRO"  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  pay  a  "pro"  price.  We  want  i 
"results,"  not  just  "effort!"  Almost 
virgin  territory  in  North  Florida  with 
small  daily  as  competition.  If  you're 
producing  $50,000  or  more  in  annual 
sales,  send  complete  resume  to  Don 
Docke'^y,  Lake  City  Advertiser,  508  N. 
First  St.,  Lake  City,  Fla.  32055. 

DISPLAY 

SALESPERSON 

Small  daily  in  Iowa  seeks  aggressive 
person  with  2-5  years  experience  to 
add  to  present  staff.  We're  showing 
strong,  consistent  gains  and  need  more 
help  to  handle  it!  If  you're  not  afraid 
of  hard  work,  like  a  challenge  and  feel 
you  qualify,  we  want  to  talk  to  you!  Sal¬ 
ary  range  in  low  S  figures  (depending 
upon  related  experience),  plus  liberal 
incentive  plan.  Write  Box  593,  Editor  S 
Publisher. 

12,000  DAILY  needs  a  creative  sales-  , 
person  to  join  our  young  growing  staff  ■ 
selling  both  display  and  classified. 
Salary  plus  commission.  Contact  T.  J. 
Donnelly,  P,  O.  Box  695,  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  Wise.  54494.  Ph:  (715)  423-7200. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  high 
credentials  in  developing  all  facets  of 
display  and  classified  sales  manage¬ 
ment,  promotion.  Medium  size  Zone  5 
non-metro  weekly  group.  Box  502,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  ambitious,  creative  ad  per¬ 
son.  Excellent  pay,  big  market,  ac¬ 
counts  galore.  Weekly  in  resort  area 
of  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  Send 
resume  to  Tim  Pollitt,  Sevier  County 
Times,  113  W.  Main  St.,  Sevierville, 
Tenn.  37862. 

EXPERIENCED  advertising  solicitor  for 
a  new  weekly  in  the  fabulous  Florida 
Keys.  Send  resume,  salary  and/or  com¬ 
mission  desired.  Florida  Keys  Free 
Press.  P.O.  Box  331,  Marathon,  Fla. 
33050.  Ph:  (305)  743-6761. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  DESKMAN— Strong  copy  and 
layout  editor  needed  for  sports  depart¬ 
ment  of  state-wide  morning  daily  in 
Area  I.  Must  be  capable  of  providing 
sharpest  reader  impact  in  plans  to 
strengthen  sports  section.  Good  growth 
opportunity  in  prime  recreational  area. 
Box  595.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  with  general  reporting 
and  managing  experience  to  direct 
news  department.  Send  resume  to  L.  V. 
Sciortino,  Editor,  Fort  Scott  Tribune, 
Box  150,  Fort  Scott,  Kans.  66701. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

You're  performing  well  in  your  present 
fob  as  either  the  editor  or  managing 
editor  of  a  smaller  daily.  You've  prob¬ 
ably  been  in  daily  newspaper  work  for 
15  or  20  years.  You  have  ambition,  write 
editorials  with  conviction,  manage  with 
confidence.  You  enjoy  the  respect  of 
your  associates  and  the  community.  Tell 
us  about  yourself.  Our  30,000  circulation 
daily  in  the  Midwest  seeks  a  top  drawer 
person  with  compensation,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  and  responsibilities  to  match.  Box 
590.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  experienced  weekly  exec¬ 
utive  editor  needed  for  fastest  growing 
bi-weekly  newspapers  in  northern  New 
Jersey.  Looking  for  someone  with  initia¬ 
tive,  creative  ability  to  head  an  award¬ 
winning  staff.  Excellent  salary  for 
qualified  person.  Send  resume  to  J. 
Durante,  Today  Newspapers,  1661  Rt. 
23,  Wayne,  N.  J.  07470. 

COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS.  Epiico- 
pelian  religious  order,  is  recruiting 
new  members,  men  or  women,  marrieid 
or  single,  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  its 
new  western  Canadian  general  weekly 
news  magazines.  Company  members 
receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus' 
a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister.  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alberta.  Canada. 
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LOOKING  FOR  A  CHALLENGE?  Im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  news  editor  with 
rounded  editorial  staff  experience  and 
initiative,  ability  to  organ'ze  and  direct 
news  department.  Emphasis  on  quality 
local  news  coverage  and  pictures. 
Small  growing  Missouri  S-day  daily  in  | 
university  town  near  metropolitan  area.  I 
Box  600,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ; 

COPY  EDITOR— Prefer  a  person  with  , 
basic  knowledge  in  antiques  or  desire  ' 
to  learn.  Must  also  rewrite  and  con-  | 
dense  original  writinns.  Send  resume  , 
and  samples  to  Shirley  Richardson,  I 
Tri-State  Trader.  P.  O.  Box  90.  Knights-  j 
town,  Ind.  or  call  (317)  34S-5I34.  ! 

WANTED:  General  assignment  report¬ 
er-photographer,  10,300  PM  daily.  Zone  1 
5.  Experience  preferred.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to  Box  592,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

COPY  EDITORS:  One  of  the  nation's  ! 
best  metropolitan  dailies  is  building  , 
a  strong  system  of  copy  desks.  We  need  j 
bright,  fully  experienced  copy  editors  ' 
who  do  thorough,  careful  work  under  < 
deadline  pressure.  Promotion  potential 
good.  Box  576,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


PROMOTION  WRITER 

Senior  writer  for  insurance 
company.  The  individual  we 
are  looking  for  is  writing  for 
the  financial  pages  of  a  daily 
or  for  a  business  magazine. 
He/she  can  write  sharp  head¬ 
lines,  get  to  the  substance  of 
the  material  at  hand,  is  ana¬ 
lytical,  can  write  tersely  or  in 
more  flowing  style  as  re¬ 
quired,  is  accurate.  These 
abilities  will  open  the  door  to 
a  rewarding  and  satisfying 
career  with  a  national  com¬ 
pany  in  a  key  industry.  Prefer 
J-School  grad,  2  to  5  years 
experience. 

Please  send  clips,  resume 
to:  Great  American  Insurance 
Companies,  Attn.  Ms.  Cassidy, 
Personnel  Dept.,  P.  O.  Box 
2575,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45201. 


REPORTER  with  at  least  2  years  expe¬ 
rience,  responsible,  able  to  cover  a 
wide  spectrum  of  hard  and  feature 
news  for  27,000  6-day-a-weel<  Zone  B 
award  winner.  Send  resume,  letter  to 
James  R  Brown,  Managing  Editor. 
Sandusky  Register.  314  W.  Market  St., 
Sandusky,  Ohio  44870. 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR 
Murray  State  University  invites  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  position  of  Publications 
Editor  for  University  Printing  Services. 
This  is  an  exciting  and  challenging  po¬ 
sition  in  an  expanding  in-house  print¬ 
ing  plant.  Responsibilities  include  ed¬ 
iting.  processing  and  proofreading  of 
all  University  publications  and  advisor 
to  the  MSU  Yearbook.  Position  avail¬ 
able  July  I,  I97B.  Liberal  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Salary  to  $9400.  Applicants  are 
asked  to  send  resumes  by  May  16.  1975, 
to  Frank  Fail,  Director,  Printing  Serv¬ 
ices,  Murray  State  University,  Murray, 
Ky.  42071.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

REPORTER  AND  DESKMAN  for  grow¬ 
ing  South  Florida  coastal  daily.  Box 
613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  —  Several 
years  experience  doing  digging  inves¬ 
tigations;  aggressive;  Area  4  medium 
size  daily.  Send  clips,  references  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  623.  Editor 
S  Publisher. 

WE  ARE  a  progressive  Zone  7  daily 
in  a  stimulating  community  with  a 
competitive  situation,  anticipating  a 
need  for  an  editor  of  our  women's/ 
modern  lifestyle  pages.  Applicants 
should  be  creative,  innovative  jour¬ 
nalists  and  sophisticated  individuals 
able  to  meet  a  varied  public,  as  well 
as  the  challenges  of  a  demanding 
iob.  Box  626.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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BUSINESS  EDITOR/REPORTER  for  Zone 
2  city  weekly.  Lively  business  writer 
should  send  resume,  clips  and  compen¬ 
sation  reguirement  to  Box  642,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  AND  REPORTER 
Mid-Tennessee  prize-winning  county 
seat  weekly,  printed  in  company  owned 
offset  plant,  has  excellent  job  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Good  starting  salary.  Opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  Fringe  benefits, 
retirement  program.  J-School  grad 
preferred.  Submit  resume  to  Box  612, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  ON  THE  WAY  UP 
Send  us  the  clips  that  prove  you  have 
the  imaginafion  to  produce  magazine 
quality  photo  essays  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  and  the  imagination  to  do  a 
better  job  on  routine  assignments  than 
most  news  photographers.  Biggest  daily 
in  the  Big  Sky  Country.  Write  Bill 
Roesgen,  Editor.  Billings  Gazette,  Bill¬ 
ings,  Mont.  59103.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


PRESSROOM 

WANTED:  Quality  conscious  web  offset 
newspaper  pressman  able  to  take 
charge  of  3  unit  press  and  small  sheet  | 
fed.  Salary  open.  Box  591.  Editor  S 
Publisher.  i 


PRODUCTION 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER, 
with  in-depth  experience  in  cold  type 
newspaper  production,  utilizing  photo¬ 
typesetters,  video  terminals,  computer 
and  web  offset  presses  (some  elec¬ 
tronics  background  preferable)  for  the 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  in  Tokyo, 
Japan.  Starting  salary  $18,^3  per  year  ! 
plus  small  housing  allowance.  Group 
insurance,  retirement,  medical  bene¬ 
fits,  PX  and  commissary  privileges. 
Upon  receipt  of  letter  and  resume  we 
will  forward  official  application  blank 
and  details  on  working  conditions  in 
Japan.  Send  letter  and  resume  to  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager.  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  APO  San  Francisco  96503. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  small  j 
medical  publications  office  in  down¬ 
town  New  York  City.  Must  be  expe¬ 
rienced,  able  to  work  without  supervi¬ 
sion.  Salary  open.  Please  furnish  all  de¬ 
tails  on  confidential  basis.  N.  Sorkin,  , 
C.  C.  Morchand  Co.,  421  Hudson  ■ 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10014.  ' 


PUBLICIST-PR 

Health  agency  needs  full-time  publi¬ 
cist  who  can  grow  into  Director  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations.  Write  or  call  Jan  Arthur 
Sainsbury,  Director  of  Programs,  March 
of  Dimes,  53  W.  Jackson,  Chicago.  III. 
60604.  (312  )  34I-I370_  Include  employ¬ 
ment  and  salary  history.  Immediate 
opening. 


SYNDICATE  SALES 

TOP  FLIGHT  SYNDICATE  REP  to  sell 
newspaper  features.  Must  travel.  Box 
607.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN  to  handle  the  hottest  line 
of  video  display  terminals  and  key¬ 
boards  in  America  today.  Highest 
cornmissions  paid.  Also  dealerships 
available  in  certain  areas.  For  further 
information  write  Box  560,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVES  and  dealers 
to  handle  a  salesman's  dream  product 
— a  portable  video  terminal — field  or 
bureau  use.  Greatest  acceptance- 
ANPA/RI  sponsored.  Price  competi¬ 
tive.  Excellent  commissions.  Box  643, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACADEMIC 

PHOTOGRAPHY  INSTRUCTOR,  teach¬ 
ing  and  professional  experience.  MSE, 
wishing  to  join  expanding  program  or 
develop  new  program.  Frank  Gale,  1901 
South  First.  Kirksville,  Mo.  63501. 

PROBLEM  SOLVER 

One  Communications  unit  only  in  snow- 
free  location  will  get  available  pro¬ 
fessor  for  '75-'76  achievement  of  paid 
jobs  for  grads  and  graduates.  Excep¬ 
tional  track  record  being  written  in 
competitive  Los  Angeles  area.  Also 
this  experienced  instructor  will  be  ready 
for  your  instant  needs  in  law.  survey,  re¬ 
porting,  editing,  PR,  publications  ad¬ 
vising.  Info  and  interview  at  request. 
Maynard  Hicks,  I2G.  201  E.  Chapman, 
Placentia.  Calif.  92670.  (701)  993-9324. 

^aSministraij^ 

WEEKLY  MANAGEMENT  job  sought. 
Now  phototypesetting  salesman.  Expe¬ 
rienced  editor/ reporter,  love  layout, 
photography.  Box  594,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EMPLOYED  Zone  9  publisher  seeks  po¬ 
sition  in  less  crowded  area.  Consider 
anything  over  $16,000.  Family  man,  de¬ 
gree.  Resume  upon  request.  Box  601, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  general 
manager  for  medium  sized  daily.  Fully 
experienced,  retail,  classified  with  OCR 
conversion.  35,  family  man.  Successful 
sales  record  during  current  recession. 
Box  604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

READY  NOW  for  another  newspaper 
executive  position  after  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  vice  president  largest  computer 
service  organization  in  Midwest  and 
operations  manager  retail  stores  At¬ 
lantic  and  Tidewater.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  public  accounting,  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  circulation  department,  Portland 
Oregonian;  6  years  national  representa¬ 
tive,  advertising  director,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat;  7  years  advertising 
director  Detroit  Free  Press.  INAE  di¬ 
rector.  bureau  planning  board.  INAE 
sales  training.  IBM  executive  computer 
school.  For  experienced,  top  team  per¬ 
former  and  profit  producer,  contact 
Elvinq  N.  Anderson,  2021  W.  91st  St., 
Leawood,  Kans.  66206.  (913  )  649-6072. 

EMPLOYED,  experienced,  reliable,  de¬ 
greed,  honest  family  man  seeks  posifion 
as  advertising-business  manaqer  on 
small  daily  or  large  weekly.  Zone  8 
or  9.  Box  627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST.  Versatile 
former  reporter,  editor  of  weekly.  Pre¬ 
fer  cartooning;  will  do  it  all.  Age  30. 
Samples.  Box  460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST-WRITER — 7  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter,  cartoonist,  editor. 
Unique  talents,  nationally  published, 
MA  Journalism.  Want  major  daily  or 
magazine  post.  Tops  in  feature  writing, 
humor  cartoons,  satire.  Resume,  sam¬ 
ples.  Box  551,  Editor  S  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

DO  YOU  HAVE  a  small  to  medium 
size  paper  that  needs  a  well  run  de¬ 
partment  plus  more  circulation,  in  Area 
3  or  4?  If  so.  I  have  the  ability,  know 
how  and  I'm  ready  to  get  the  job  done 
now!  Box  587,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  I30M 
metro  daily  seeks  opportunity  as  top 
'  man  on  growing  daily  or  No.  2  with 
:  chance  to  become  Director.  Outstand- 
I  ing  9-year  circulation  management  rec- 
,  ord,  strong  references.  35,  family  man, 

I  3  years  collage.  Box  537,  Editor  & 

''  Publisher. 

j  EXPERIENCED  circulation  manager.  20 
I  years  experience  Agent  and  District 
I  Manager.  4  years  as  Circulation  Man- 
I  ager  of  8000  daily.  Education;  3  years 
I  college.  Prefer  Zona  5.  Box  543,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

OUTSIDE  classified  saleswoman  wishes 
position  in  small  Minnesota  city.  Top 
references  from  2  Midwest  dailies.  Box 
620.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLvTADVERTlsiNG 

WEEKLY  AD  MANAGER  wants  to  move 
to  small-medium  daily.  $I0M  plus  com¬ 
mission  required.  Zones  3  and  4  only. 
Bowe  Smiley,  P.  O.  Box  158,  Gautier, 
Miss.  39553. 


AD  SALES,  experienced.  New  Sales  de¬ 
velopment  retail,  national/general.  Na¬ 
tionally  recognized  Coop  Advertising 
specialist.  Seek  position  with  daily 
metro  or  network  weeklies  Area  3-4. 
Box  578,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

SMALL  weekly  ad  manager,  top  refer¬ 
ences.  hard  worker,  married,  early  20s, 
seeks  advancement  as  salesman  with 
daily.  Need  $8500  to  start.  Box  572,  Edi¬ 
tor  i  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER-PLUS,  with  75%  sales 
increase  in  current  job  with  multi¬ 
weekly  and  shopper,  seeks  greater  po¬ 
tential.  Salary  $20,000-)-.  Age  53.  Box 
497,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

I  AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  with  an 

I  excellent  record  as  a  producer  and  de¬ 
partment  manager  who  can  motivate 
others  to  increase  sales.  Good  in  sell¬ 
ing,  servicing,  copy,  layout,  promo¬ 
tions.  College  graduate.  Box  633,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  38  year  old  17,000  daily 
ad  manager  wants  to  move  family  to 
(preferably)  Zone  4,  6,  8  or  9.  First 
move.  Excellent  resume,  character.  17 
years  experience  all  phases.  Strong  on 
major  accounts.  Box  638,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALES— Working  ad  man¬ 
ager.  Proven  top  producer.  Enjoy  tough 
competition.  Sober  family  man.  Guar¬ 
anteed  results.  Prefer  Western  States 
or  Coastal  area.  B.  Scales,  (415  )  447- 
7637. 


EDITORIAL 

COPY  EDITOR,  26,  with  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  slot  and  on  wire  and  city  desks 
of  two  55,000-F  dailies,  seeks  news  edi¬ 
tor  or  wire  editor  job  on  medium-size 
daily.  Prefer  Florida  or  Zones  5,  7,  8.  9. 
Box  577,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  2  years  daily 
feature  writing  and  editing  experience 
seeks  features  job  on  medium  or  metro 
daily,  any  Zone.  Box  507,  Editor  li 
Publisher. 

COPY  DESK- 
NEWS  EDITOR— SLOTMAN 

Rim,  slot,  wire,  you  name  it,  I  do  it. 
Top  skills,  heavy  experience  papers  all 
sizes  including  metro.  Age  46,  married, 
relocate  anywhere  for  right  paper.  Your 
reputation,  location  more  important 
than  salary.  Have  also  been  a  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Call  (602)  881-5653  or  886- 
5090  or  write  Box  559,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

A  37-YEAR-OLD  EX- PARATROOPER 
and  newspaperman  said  yesterday  that 
after  teaching  high  school  English  for 
nine  years  in  New  York  he  would  seek 
employment  in  Florida.  James  W. 
Audubon,  who  spent  several  years 
with  the  nth  Airborne  Division  and 
subsequently  several  years  with  News- 
day,  said  that  his  recent  divorce 
and  New  York  weather  have  prompted 
his  move  to  Florida.  Audubon,  who 
also  spent  six  summers  as  a  patrolman 
with  the  New  York  State  Parkway 
Police,  said  that  he  would  consider 
offers  from  educational  institutions, 
public  relations  firms,  advertising 
agencies,  and  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Audubon  claimed  that  his 
varied  background  of  experience  could 
be  an  advantage  to  prospective  em¬ 
ployers  with  a  penchant  for  the  un¬ 
usual.  He  said  he  would  be  "willing  to 
iron  out  the  details  at  an  interview." 
Box  538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  26,  1975 


Positions  Wsnted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


SURE  THINGS  ARE  TIGHT  NOW.  But 
doesn't  your  daily  really  need  a  good 
sports  writer,  one  who  can  give  your 
readers  more  than  statistics  and  blow- 
by-blow  accounts,  a  journatlst  rather 
than  a  fan.  This  writer  has  5  years  ex¬ 
perience.  including  the  Olympics  and 

f>ro  baseball.  Talk  to  him— you  can’t 
ose.  Box  584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PICTURE  EDITOR/PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeking  job  on  newspaper  photo  desk 
or  maoazine  due  to  close  of  magazine. 

BOB  STRAWN.  2705  Oriole  Lane.  Roll-  ; 
ing  Meadows,  III.  60008  or  phone  col¬ 
lect  (312)  297-44II. 

VERSATILE  sports  reporter.  25,  seeks  ' 
writing  spot  on  mid-size  to  targe  daily. 

All  Zones.  2  years  on  80.000  Florida  | 
PM  dally.  Pro.  college,  prep  experi-  I 
ence.  Heavy  on  features.  Desk  work  on  1 
rim.  Excellent  references,  clips.  Box 
605.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REVIEWING  BEST  OFFERS  everywhere.  ! 
Tough,  aware.  7-day  in-depth  digger- 
photographer — entertaining,  varied  fea¬ 
tures — strong  on  quotes,  questioning, 
analysis.  International  to  local.  Pro¬ 
lific  past — adaptable  styles.  Masters. 
Want  urgency  of  large  daily.  Box  583, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  DON’T  WANT  TO  QUIT! 

Just  Because  I'm  65 
Started  on  weekly,  desk  jobs  on  2 
small  dailies,  2  big-city  newspapers. 
With  justly  famous  newspaper  30  years 
in  responsible  job.  Health  excellent. 
Only  reason  to  leave  is  to  protect  pen¬ 
sion.  Want  to  go  where  I'm  needed, 
not  just  to  draw  a  pavcheck  Handle 
wires,  slot  or  rim  Excellent  references. 
Available  May  15.  You  might  be  miss¬ 
ing  best  bargain  in  years  if  you  don't  ^ 
write  to  look  into  this  one.  Box  599. 
Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

COPY  EDITOR — 17  years  in  news,  A-Z. 
Accurate,  fast.  Publisher  went  under. 
Relocate.  Box  498.  Editor  &  Publisher.  \ 

EXECUTIVE— Presently  employed  in  top 
post.  Want  return  to  newsroom  direc-  i 
tion  as  editor,  manaainq  editor  execu-  ! 
tive  editor.  Box  533,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

NEWSROOM  MANAGEMENT  position  ! 
sought  by  well-paid  slotman.  Box  574, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

RENOWNED  JOURNALIST/PHOTOG-  : 
RAPHER  seeks  opening  in  US.  or  ! 
Canada.  Can  travel  on  own  expense  ' 
if  appointed.  Graduate.  Wo'ked  in  ; 
Asia  also  on  editorial  post  author  j 
of  a  book,  freelanced  for  30  maoa-  | 
lines/papers.  S.  L.  Puri.  Box  2712, 
Daressalam,  Tanzania. 

WRITING  HUMOROUS  NEWS  I 
ANY  ZONE 

BOX  569,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

WRITER,  young  former  editor  of  small  | 
daily  seeks  writing  job  with  larger  i 
paper,  any  Zone,  beginning  August  or  ! 
September.  Quality  work — with  type¬ 
writer  and  camera— on  hard  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  sports  (all  sports  including  top 
soccer  coverage).  BA  clips,  references. 

Box  558.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TELEVISED  SCRIPTWRITER  seeks  stea- 
dy  salaried  job  in  print.  Relocate  any 
Zone.  Box  508,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN'S  DESK  JOB  wanted  by  com¬ 
pulsive  worker  who  loves  desk  work. 
Will  go  anywhere  but  prefer  East. 

Box  527,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ILLIMITABLE  WRITER.  23.  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  forms  of  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing,  seeks  position  with  daily  or  week¬ 
ly.  Special  talent  for  sports  writing. 
Particular  knowledge  of  educational  af¬ 
fairs.  Resume,  wort  samples.  Box  517, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ACTION  LINE  reporter.  23.  now  part 
time  on  Milwaukee  Journal,  seeks  con¬ 
sumer  affairs  work  or  job  on  column  i 
Will  start  column  if  you  tack  one.  Re¬ 
sults  speak,  readers  listen.  Over  $32,- 
000  recovered.  BA  Journalism.  MA  His¬ 
tory.  Phil  Angelo  826  N.  14th  St.  Apt. 
206.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53233. 

EDITOR  dc  PUBLISHER 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR.  Women’s  magazines.  Thor- 
oughty  experienced,  capable,  success¬ 
ful.  Seek  challenging  spot.  Box  636, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

REPORTER.  24,  seeks  job  on  mid-sized  | 
daily.  Maste’s-J.  Missouri.  BA  Political  ! 
Science,  Buffalo.  7  years  experience 
on  college  and  suburban  papers,  trade  ' 
magazines.  Box  634,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOON-TO-BE  J-School  grad  seeking 
sportswritinq  post  on  mid-size  or  small  • 
daily  paper.  Have  covered  prep,  col¬ 
legiate  and  some  pro  sports.  Location 
no  problem.  Available  June  20.  Box 
621.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POLITICAL  WRITER-COLUMNIST  seeks 
spot  covering  state  capitol  or  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.C.,  political  scene;  prize- 
winning  writer  with  solid  experience 
handling  governmental  affairs  for  me¬ 
dium  size  daily;  Master's  degree  in 
Political  Science  plus  additional  course 
work;  willing  to  work  very  hard.  Box  | 
625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUMAN  INTEREST  REPORTER 
My  features  will  revive  your  cityside 
or  sports  coverage.  Ivy  leaguer.  MA 
Journalism.  3  years  California  metro 
experience.  Box  629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  25,  seeks  new  posi¬ 
tion.  2  years  experience  with  high 
school,  college  pro  sports.  Hard  work¬ 
ing  writer  with  fresh  angles.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Box  631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  AN  EDITOR?  Newsman,  solid 
experience,  large,  small  dailies  seeks 
opportunity  to  manage  newsroom.  Box 
632.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  government  and  general 
assignment  reporter,  26,  MA,  seeks  re¬ 
porting  or  editing  position  on  daily 
newspaper  in  Zone  8  or  9.  Some  edit¬ 
ing,  photo  experience.  Box  609,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  of  12,000  daily  seeks 
Identical  spot  on  sharp  20-50  000  daily 
in  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Maryland.  Box 
611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  AWARD  -  WINNER  28, 
WANTS  CHALLENGE  MAJOR  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  FELLOWSHIP  WINNER.  5 
YEARS  EXPERIENCE  3  NATIONAL 
AWARDS.  FULL  DETAILS  ON  RE- 
QUEST  PREFER  ZONE  2  DAILY.  WILL 
CONSIDER  ALL  DAILY  OR  WEEKLY. 
BOX  615.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

REPORTER  with  6  years  experience 
(mostly  sports)  seeks  editorial  position 
on  weekly  or  small  daily  in  Michigan, 
Ohio  or  Indiana.  J-Grad.  Photo  and 
layout  experience.  Box  614,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PICTURE  EDITOR/GRAPHICS  DIREC¬ 
TOR  with  strong  sense  of  news  values. 
Working  out  of  New  York  as  photo- 
iournalist  for  years.  Started  as  edi¬ 
torial/sports  cartoonist.  Versatile,  tal¬ 
ented.  Art  degree.  Box  616,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BORED  REPORTER,  25.  tired  of  be-  I 
lievinq  there's  any  future  or  challenge  ' 
in  the  15,000,  homily-ridden  rag  he's  i 
with  seeks  joining  a  staff  whose  idea  of  ; 
good  iournalism  extends  beyond  the  , 
latest  "fender  scratched  in  parking 
lot"  story.  Not  necessarily  seeking 
bigger,  or  even  daily,  paper — just  bet¬ 
ter.  1974  grad,  BSJ;  cityside  experi¬ 
ence;  adept  at  features  and  deskwork; 
wilting  to  learn  and  to  strive  for  excel¬ 
lence.  Any  Zone  considered.  Box  618, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


LOS  ANGELES — Medical  and  science 
writer.  Author  of  6  books,  many 
articles  available  for  assignments.  Box 
541.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PARIS-BASED  U.S.  newsman-economist, 
41,  expert  on  Europe,  languages,  free¬ 
lance  iobs.  research.  Lesh,  4  rue  Cice, 
Paris  6,  call  222-4716. 

for  April  26,  1975 


FREELANCE  I  PHOTOJOURNALISM 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT— 
Accredited  veteran  available  on  retain¬ 
er  basis  for  thorough,  concise  coverage 
of  local  delegations.  Features,  analysis 
and  special  coverage  of  health,  con¬ 
sumer  affairs  and  environment.  Box  571, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NOTED  Business/Career/Self  Improve¬ 
ment  writer  now  available  for  special 
assignments  world  wide.  Top  speech 
writer,  too.  Has  written  2000  paid 
articles,  presented  3000  talks.  Details: 
Box  I,  Kenilworth,  III.  60043. 

PROFESSIONAL  CARTOONIST/CAR¬ 
ICATURIST  desires  FREELANCING  by 
mail.  20  years  experience.  Samples. 
P  O.  Box  8643,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

EUROPE-BASED  WRITER-PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER —  Broad  knowledge  of  topics  from 
aviation  to  zoology.  Award-winning. 
BA  Journalism.  Almost  MS.  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations.  Box  561,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BUSINESS  WRITER.  Fast,  accurate, 
experienced  in-depth  in  liquor  trade, 
taxes,  insurance.  Great  on  annual  re¬ 
ports,  forecasts,  surveys.  Box  165, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  5  years  wire 
service  experience.  2  years  Viet  Nam 
combat  ^s  bureau  manager,  4  years 
with  magazines,  public  relations  and 
advertising  as  freelance,  seeks  staff 
position  on  targe  metropolitan  daily. 
Resume  and/or  portfolio  upon  request. 
Box  596.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  news  photographer  de¬ 
sires  change,  any  Area.  Clips  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  575,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEEKING  POSITION  to  start  career. 
Interested  in  anything  from  staff  on 
metro  to  starting  l-man  department  on 
small  daily.  Graduate  in  May — BS  in 
Photography.  4  years  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience  white  in  school.  Resume-portfo- 
lio-clipbook  upon  request.  TOM  POR¬ 
TER,  itIO  Frost  Trailer  Court,  Carbon- 
dale,  Ml.  62901. 

PRIZEWINNING  PHOTOJOURNALIST 
seeks  staff  iob  with  photo-conscious 
daily  in  Region  3  4,  6  or  8.  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  250M  daily  and  magazine; 
Missouri  photo  grad;  bilingual  in  Span¬ 
ish.  Creative  latitude  and  locale  as 
important  as  salary.  Portfolio,  write 
Box  562,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter/ photographer, 
going  to  England-lreland-France  mid- 
May-September.  seeks  assignments. 
Contact  Leonard  Stuart,  Box  P89I2, 
Albany.  N.Y.  12208  or  (518)  872-1597. 

CRiATlVE  WRITING/PHOTOGRAPHY 
on  assignment.  Experienced  young 
writer  with  transportation  and  equip¬ 
ment  seeks  challenging  summer  pros¬ 
pects.  Salary  second  priority  to  adven¬ 
ture  and  experience  Quick  contact 
essential.  Box  624,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR.  Available  for  freelance  edit¬ 
ing,  advising,  writing,  proofreading. 
Experienced  as  editor  of  leading  wom¬ 
en's  magazines.  New  York  based.  Box 
641,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  DESIGNER 
Seeking  professional  position  with  cor¬ 
poration  or  large  firm.  BFA,  experi¬ 
enced  in  layout,  koyline,  production, 
packaging,  some  photography.  Willing 
to  relocate.  Luanne  VYohier,  4715  Boons- 
boro  Rd.,  Boonsboro  Village  Apt.  66, 
Lynchburg,  Va.  24503.  (804)  384-8241. 

^^^photojournaI^^ 

$500  REBATE  to  the  newspaper  that  re¬ 
tains  me  as  a  staff  photographer.  I'm 
28,  aggressive,  7  years  pro  experience. 
14  years  general  newspaper  work.  Will 
relocate  any  Zone.  Resume/ portfolio. 
John  Mullen  340  Locust  Beloit,  Wise. 
53511.  (608)  362-4248. 


PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  Experienced 
over  26  years  in  newspaper  and  circu¬ 
lar  printing,  letterpress  and  offset.  Send 
for  resume  and  references.  Box  579.  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN.  32.  family 
man,  desires  day  position  on  daily 
newspaper.  12  years  experience  on 
varied  equipment  in  botn  small  and 
metropolitan  newspapers.  Box  617, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  — 25  years 
Graphic  Arts.  150,000  metro  dally.  Au¬ 
tomation  and  conversion  background. 
Budget  forecasting  and  cost  conscious. 
Box  531,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  manufac¬ 
turer’s  rep  or  position  in  printing  re¬ 
lated  field.  25  years  experience  in  all 
phases  newspaper  work.  Was  produc¬ 
tion  supervisor  In  central  printing 
plant,  later  on  newspaper.  Know  hot 
and  cold  type-  Zone  5  or  7  preferred. 
I  Resume  available.  Box  637,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


'  5  YEARS  PR  energy  industry.  Heavy 
I  financial-supervisory.  MA.  Seek  cor- 
I  porate  PR  post  Iowa.  Minnesota, 

‘  Omaha.  Box  619,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


out  a  pledge  of  anonymity.” 

Sen.  Cranston  made  a  pitch  to  the 
newspaper  editors  to  support  his  Free 
Flow  of  Information  Bill”  which  he  in- 


An  official  secrets  act 

On  March  14,  1973,  President  Nixon 
sent  to  Congress  his  message  on  the  fed¬ 
eral  system  of  criminal  justice  in  which 
he  proposed  a  sweeping  reform  of  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code.  The  bill — The 
Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  of  1973 — was 
sent  to  Congress  on  March  22,  intro¬ 
duced  as  S.  1400  on  March  28,  and  then 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Strangely,  practically  no  one  in  Con¬ 
gress  or  in  the  press  knew  anything 
about  the  provisions  of  this  bill  or  even 
took  the  trouble  to  read  it  until  Sen. 
Muskie  blew  the  whistle  on  it  in  a  speech 
at  Frostburg  (Md.)  State  College. 

Muskie  called  this  336-page  document 
a  “National  Security  Act”  and  E&P 
tried  to  alert  the  press  to  its  dangers 
with  two  pages  in  its  April  21,  1973,  is¬ 
sue.  The  bill  died  with  the  93rd  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  bill  has  now  grown  to  753  pages, 
has  been  reintroduced,  and  is  sponsored 
by  Sens.  McClelland,  Hruska,  Bayh, 
Eastland,  Fond,  Griffin,  Mansfield, 
Moss,  Scott,  Taft  and  Tower  as  “A  bill  to 
codify,  revise,  and  reform  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  make  appropriate 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure;  to  make  conform¬ 
ing  amendments  to  criminal  provisions 
of  other  titles  of  the  U.S.  Code;  and  for 
other  purposes.” 

Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California 
told  members  of  ASNE  last  week  it  is 
“An  Official  Secrets  Act,”  and  we  agree. 

ASNE  Counsel  Richard  Schmidt 
commented  about  the  bill  as  follows: 

“Section  1121,  ‘Espionage.’  This  sec¬ 
tion  provides  that  a  person  is  guilty  of  a 
crime’  ...  if,  knowing  that  national  de¬ 
fense  information  may  be  used  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  safety  or  interest  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  advantage  of  a 
foreign  power,’  he  obtains  or  collects 
such  information,  knowing  that  it  may 
be  communicated  to  a  foreign  power. 

“One  must  ask,  what  would  happen  if 
this  is  enacted  into  law  and  a  newspaper 
reports  the  story  of  the  failure  of  a 
weapon  system  developed  by  the  Penta¬ 
gon?  Would  this  be  a  use  adverse  to  the 
interest  of  the  United  States?  Would  the 
reporting  of  the  My  Lai  massacre  have 
violated  this  provision? 

“The  information  contained  in  the 
Pentagon  Papers  mighteasily  have  fallen 
within  the  espionage  provisions  as 
set  forth  in  this  Act.  Under  this  provi¬ 
sion  a  newspaperman  could  possibly  be 
prosecuted  as  an  accomplice,  a  con¬ 
spirator,  or  a  solicitor. 

“Another  section  that  demands  the 
scrutiny  of  the  press  is  Section  1122,  en¬ 
titled  ‘Disclosing  National  Defense  In¬ 
formation.’  It  provides,  ‘A  person  is 
guilty  of  an  offense  if,  knowing  that  na¬ 
tional  defense  information  may  be  used 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  safety  or  interest 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  advantage 
of  a  foreign  power,  he  communicates 
such  information  to  a  person  he  knows  is 


not  authorized  to  receive  it.’ 

“Section  1123  describes  an  offense  en¬ 
titled,  ‘Mishandling  National  Defense 
Information.’  As  written,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  allow  the  press  to  be  subject  to 
felony  prosecution  without  any  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  government  prove 
the  press  knew  the  publication  of  such 
information  could  in  fact  cause  harm  to 
the  United  States.  It  appears  to  go  far 
beyond  the  present  law  and  opens  up  a 
whole  new  field  for  harrassment  of  the 
press. 

“Section  1523,  ‘Intercepting  Corre¬ 
spondence,’  provides  that  a  person  is 
guilty  of  an  offense  if  he  intentionally 
‘Intercepts,  opens,  or  reads  private  cor¬ 
respondence  without  the  prior  consent 
of  the  sender  or  the  intended  reci¬ 
pient.’  ” 

Sen.  Cranston  warned  that  the  “booby 
traps”  in  this  bill  may  force  newsmen  to 
reveal  their  sources  and  “may  push  the 
long-stalled  issue  of  a  natipnal  press 
shield  bill  back  onto  the  front  burner.” 

Cranston  added  that  two  provisions  of 
the  criminal  code  reform  “would  make  it 
a  federal  crime  for  a  reporter  to  refuse  to 
disclose  his  news  sources.” 

One  provision.  Sect.  1333,  makes  it  a 
federal  offense  for  anyone,  including  a 
reporter,  to  refuse  to  answer  a  question 
in  an  official  proceeding  after  a  federal 
court  or  judge  orders  him  to  answer, 
Cranston  said. 

Sect.  1311,  he  said,  makes  it  a  federal 
offense  to  conceal  the  identity  of  some¬ 
one  who  may  have  committed  a  crime. 

“If  this  had  been  the  law  three  years 
ago,  the  public  probably  never  would 
have  gotten  the  full  story  of  W’atergate,” 
Cranston  said.  He  pointed  out  that  a 
number  of  press  disclosures  by  inves¬ 
tigative  reporters  appear  to  have  been 
based  on  interviews  with  people  who 
participated  in  the  coverup. 

“Recent  press  revelations  of  improper 
CIA  and  FBI  surveillance  also  seem  to 
have  been  based  on  talks  with  people 
who  themselves  may  have  engaged  in 
unlawful  activity,”  Cranston  said.  “They 
probably  never  would  have  talked  with- 


troduced  three  years  ago  and  amended 
in  1973.  He  said  it  would  protect  news¬ 
men  against  forced  disclosure  even  if 
Sections  1311  and  1333  are  enacted. 

Editors  should  make  up  their  minds 
whether  they  want  a  bill  or  not — only  a 
strong  one  would  do  any  good,  he  said — 
and  we  agree  with  Sen.  Cranston  they 
had  better  get  together  right  now  to 
lobby  for  such  a  bill  and  also  to  fight 
against  the  secrecy  provisions  of  the 
criminal  code  revisions. 

• 


Robert  McLean  retired  April  23  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Bulletin  Co. 
Robert  L.  Taylor,  publisher  and  presi¬ 
dent,  was  elected  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  and  William  L.  McLean, 
III  was  elected  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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Selling 

is  our  business. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
Radio,  TV  and 
CATV  properties 


WASHINGTON,  D  C.: 

1730  K  Street,  N  W.  20006 
(202)  393  3456 

CHICAGO: 

1429  Tribune  Tower,  6061  1 
(312)  337  2754 

DALLAS: 

6060  N.  Central  Expwy.,  75206 
(214)691  2345 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

1 1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)  392  5671 


McLean  retires 
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L  J  HE  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
r  FOUNDATION 

H  was  founded  in  1962  with  grants  from 
the  Scripps  and  Howard  families.  Its 
primary  objective  is  the  improvement 
and  advancement  of  journalism  in  all  fields  of  mass 
communications. 


Trustees  and  officers  of  The  Foundation  devote  the 
funds  at  their  disposal  to  such  things  as; 

•  Grants  and  awards  to  schools  of  journalism 
and  to  promising  students  in  these  schools.  Grants 
were  made  to  54  colleges,  and  scholarships  were 
awarded  to  122  journalism  studentsthis  school  year. 

•  Awards  to  persons  already  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  field  for  outstanding  accomplishment.  The 
winners  announced  here  were  selected  as  out^ 
standing  from  more  than  600  entries,  and  share  in 
prize  monies  totaling  $20,500. 

More  than  300  Scripps-Howard  men  and  women,  in 
addition  to  others  within  the  communications 
industry,  contribute  annually  to  The  Foundation. 
The  E.  W.  Scripps  Company  is  a  major  contributor. 


Announcing 
the  winners  of 


THE 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

FOUNDATION 

AWARDS 


THE  JUDGES 

HOWARD  AWARDS 

Newspaper  Division:  Jess  Gorkin,  editor.  Parade  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  Jerome  H.  Walker,  retired  executive  editor. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Broadcasting  Division:  Supervised  by  David  G.  Yellin, 
director  of  Broadcasting  and  Film,  Memphis  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

MEEMAN  AWARDS 

Alfred  C.  Andersson,  retired,  assistant  managing  editor, 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar;  William  Houseman,  editor.  En¬ 
vironment  Monthly,  New  York  City;  Betty  MacDonald, 
chairman,  environmental  programs  and  projects.  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S.;  and  Thomas  F.  Williams, 
director  of  technological  information.  Office  of  Solid 
Waste  Management,  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

PYLE  AWARDS 

Nicholas  Blatchford,  columnist  and  editorial  writer, 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star-News,  Walter  Friedenberg,  edi¬ 
tor,  The  Cincinnati  Post;  and  Dr.  Richard  Gray,  chair¬ 
man,  Department  of  Journalism,  Indiana  University. 

STONE  AWARDS 

Phil  Dessauer,  associate  editor,  the  Tulsa  World;  Harry 
Heath,  director.  School  of  Journalism  and  Broadcasting, 
Oklahoma  State  University;  James  O.  Powell,  editor’ of 
the  editorial  page,  Arkansas  Gazette;  and  James  Scott, 
associate  editor,  Kansas  City  Star. 


for  outstanding 
journalism  in  1974 


•  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 

•  Roy  W.  Howard 

Public  Service  Awards 

•  Edward  J.  Meeman 

Conservation  Awards 

•  Walker  Stone  Awards  for 

Editorial  Writing 


WINNERS 
OFTHEl 


L  J  HE  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
r  FOUNDATION 

I  was  founded  in  1962  with  grants  from 
the  Scripps  and  Howard  families.  Its 
primary  objective  is  the  improvement 
and  advancement  of  journalism  in  all  fields  of  mass 
communications. 


Trustees  and  officers  of  The  Foundation  devote  the 
funds  at  their  disposal  to  such  things  as: 


•  Grants  and  awards  to  schools  of  journalism 
and  to  promising  students  in  these  schools.  Grants 
were  made  to  54  colleges,  and  scholarships  were 
awarded  to122  journalism  studentsthis  school  year. 


•  Awards  to  persons  already  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  field  for  outstanding  accomplishment.  The 
winners  announced  here  were  selected  as  out^ 
standing  from  more  than  600  entries,  and  share  in 
prize  monies  totaling  $20,500. 


More  than  300  Scripps-Howard  men  and  women,  in 
addition  to  others  within  the  communications 
industry,  contribute  annually  to  The  Foundation. 
The  E.  W.  Scripps  Company  is  a  major  contributor. 


THE  JUDGES 

HOWARD  AWARDS 

Newspaper  Division:  Jess  Gorkin,  editor.  Parade  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  Jerome  H.  Walker,  retired  executive  editor. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Broadcasting  Division:  Supervised  by  David  G.  Yellin, 
director  of  Broadcasting  and  Film,  Memphis  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

MEEMAN  AWARDS 

Alfred  C.  Andersson,  retired,  assistant  managing  editor, 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar;  William  Houseman,  editor.  En¬ 
vironment  Monthly,  New  York  City;  Betty  MacDonald, 
chairman,  environmental  programs  and  projects,  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S.;  and  Thomas  F.  Williams, 
director  of  technological  information.  Office  of  Solid 
Waste  Management,  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

PYLE  AWARDS 

Nicholas  Blatchford,  columnist  and  editorial  writer, 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star-News,  Walter  Friedenberg,  edi¬ 
tor,  The  Cincinnati  Post;  and  Dr.  Richard  Gray,  chair¬ 
man,  Department  of  Journalism,  Indiana  University. 

STONE  AWARDS 

Phil  Dessauer,  associate  editor,  the  Tulsa  World;  Harry 
Heath,  director.  School  of  Journalism  and  Broadcasting, 
Oklahoma  State  University;  James  O.  Powell,  editor’ of 
the  editorial  page,  Arkansas  Gazette;  and  James  Scott, 
associate  editor,  Kansas  City  Star. 


THE  ROY  W.  HOWAI 

For  outstanding  public  service 
television  and  radio  stations. 


PRIZE-WINNING  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
Richard  L.  Kenyon.  Barbara  A.  Koppe.  SI 
Carl  Schwartz,  Howard  Goldfrnger.  Not  p 


NEWSPAPER  DIVISI 

First  Prize,  $2500  and  plaque 
gative  team,  for  series,  “Judgi 
Criminal  Courts.” 

Second  Prize  $1000,  Dolor 
medical  reporter,  for  compre 
clinic  practices. 

Third  Prize,  $500,  Bette  Ors 
exposing  irregularities  in  the 
of  education. 

Special  Mention:  The  Clevt 
Press,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegre 
Haven  Register,  Ottaway  New 
tin  and  Providence  Journal  a 

BROADCAST  DIVIS 

First  Prize,  $2500  and  plaque, \ 
TV,  New  York,  for  “The  Willov 
Case:  The  People  Vs.  The  S 
New  York,”  a  program  charg 
State  Dept,  of  Mental  Hygier 
the  improper  depopulation  i 
lowbrook  Mental  Institutio 
dumping  of  mentally  ill  patie 
communities  unequipped  to  c 
them,  and  the  squandering 
sums  on  construction.  Narral 
one  of  three  producers,  G 
Rivera. 

Second  Prizes,  $500  eacl 
WNEW  radio.  New  York,  th 
tasteful,  flawlessly-produced 
logical,  and  sociological  aspt 
and  WNEW,  for  the  24-part 
ger,”  concerning  hazardous 
ger  aircraft. 

Special  Citations:  WKY-T\ 
Chicago;  WCB3-TV,  New  Yc 
Dayton;  WBZ-TV,  Boston;  Sc 
Cleveland;  WZZM-TV,  Granc 
WABC-TV,  New  York;  and  W( 


5  IN  THE  1974 AWARDS  COMPETITIONS 
IE  SCRIPPS- HOWARD  FOUNDATION 


'WARD  AWARDS 

service  reporting  by  newspapers, 
ions. 


THE  EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  AWARDS 

For  outstanding  coverage  by  news- 
papers  in  the  field  of  conservation. 

First  Prize,  $2500,  David  Johnston, 

Detroit  Free  Press,  Lansing  Bureau,  | 

for  articles  exposing  a  state  legis- 
lator  as  the  secret  boss  of  a  foundry  Av-  ^  - 
rated  as  Michigan’s  most  flagrant 
violator  of  air  pollution  laws. 

Second  Prize,  $1750,  Gene  Cun-  / 

ningham  and  Stuart  Wilk,  Milwaukee  / 

Sentinel,  for  investigative  series  ' 

about  Wisconsin  Dept,  of  Natural  Re¬ 
sources. 

Third  Prize,  $1500,  Don  Wright,  Miami  News,  for  cartoons 
drawn  in  the  cause  of  conservation. 

Fourth  Prizes,  $1000,  Gordon  Bishop,  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  and  Jim  Detjen,  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal;  Bish¬ 
op  for  four  major  statewide  campaigns  contributing  to  en¬ 
vironmental  reform,  and  Detjen  for  Hudson  River  clean-up 
stories  and  conservation  writing  throughout  the  year. 

Fifth  Prizes,  $750,  William  Braun,  Manitee  Times  supple¬ 
ment  of  St.  Petersburg  Times;  David  A.  Milne,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Bureau,  DPI;  and  Nash  Herndon,  Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Sentinel.  Braun  for  challenging  a  so-called  “clean”  plant 
refinery  construction  project;  Milne  for  series  on  land-use 
planning,  or  the  lack  of  it;  and  Herndon  for  in-depth  articles 
on  new  mass-production  farms. 

THE  WALKER  STONE  AWARDS 

For  outstanding  editorial  writing  in 
newspapers  ...  to  include;  Forceful- 
ness  of  writing,  effectiveness  as 
measured  by  results,  and  the  impor- 
tance  of  the  expression  in  the  public 
interest.  First  Prize,  $1000,  John  R. 

Harrison,  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger,  for 

series  of  editorials  calling  attention  ^ 

to  the  condition  of  child  day  care  /  > 

Second  Prize,  $500,  Oliver  Starr,  ^  /  > 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  for  bring-  jqhn  r.  harrison 
ing  to  light  the  disgrace  of  the  St.  Lakeland  Ledger 


DAVID  JOHNSTON 
Detroit  Free  Press 


OURNAL  TEAM— Seated,  from  left,  James  Parks, 
loppe.  Standing,  from  left.  Thomas  G.  Lubenow, 
er.  Not  pictured,  Chris  Lecos. 


■VISION 

plaque,  Milwaukee  Journal  investi- 
“Judging  Justice:  A  Report  on  Our 


Dolores  Katz,  Detroit  Free  Press 
lomprehensive  report  on  abortion 


tte  Orsini,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  for 
in  the  office  of  state  commissioner 


3  Cleveland  Press,  The  Fort  Worth 
relegram,  Newark  Star-Ledger,  New 
ly  Newspapers,  Philadelphia  Bulle- 
jrnal  and  Bulletin. 

■VISION 

laque,WABC- 

I  Willowbrook 
The  State  of 
charging  the 
Hygiene  with 
ation  of  Wil- 
ititution,  the 

II  patients  on 
ed  to  care  for 
lering  of  vast 

Narrator  and 
ers,  Geraldo 


ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 

For  outstanding  human  interest  re- 
porting  in  the  tradition  of  Ernie  Pyle. 

First  Prize,  $1000  and  medallion  \ 

plaque,  William  D.  Montalbano,  The  mK 
Miami  Herald,  for  his  engaging  dis-  j|Pv 

patches  depicting  people  and  places 
filed  from  across  America  as  well  as 
from  abroad.  Said  the  judges:  “He  y 
exhibits  an  uncommon  facility  for 
telling  a  story.”  My  v 

Special  Award,  $500,  Dick  Feagler,  ■  ^ 

The  Cleveland  Press,  for  series  of  william  d.  montalbano 
columns  that  were  urbane,  yet  man- 
aged  to  celebrate  the  simple  things  of  life. 

The  panel  of  judges  was  selected  and  supervised  by 
Dr.  Richard  Gray,  director,  Dept,  of  Journalism,  Indiana 
University. 


GERALDO  RIVERA 
WABC-TV 


lO  each,  KNXT,  Los  Angeles,  and 
ork,  the  former  for  “Why  Me?”— a 
duced  study  of  the  physical,  psycho- 
al  aspects  of  breast  cancer  surgery, 
4-part  series,  “The  Hidden  Passen- 
irdous  material  shipped  on  passen- 


VKY-TV,  Oklahoma  City;  WBBM-TV, 
Jew  York;  WCKT,  Miami;  WHIO-TV, 
ton;  South  Carolina  ETV;  WKYC-TV, 
Grand  Rapids;  WFSB-TV,  Hartford; 
and  WCVB-TV,  Boston,  two  citations. 


Will  your  entry  be  among  the  winners 

in  the  1975  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  Awards? 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

The  23rd  annual  competition  for  newspaper  writing  which  was  published  in  U.S.  newspapers 
during  1975  most  exemplifying  the  warmth  and  craftsmanship  of  Ernie  Pyle  has  a  deadline  of 
Jan.  15, 1976.  The  award  is  $1000  cash  and  a  plaque. 

Although  Pyle  won  his  greatest  fame  as  a  World  War  II  correspondent,  before  the  war  he 
honed  his  talents  by  roaming  America,  painting  word  portraits  of  people  and  their  daily 
concerns  that  captured  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  his  readers.  He  wrote  so  compellingly  that 
the  plight  of  any  man  or  woman  took  on  universal  quality. 

As  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley  said  of  Ernie: 

“His  typewriter  had  a  soul.” 


ROY  W.  HOWARD  PUBLIC  SERVICE  AWARDS 

Two  bronze  plaques  will  be  awarded,  one  to  a  newspaper  and  one  to  a  radio  or  TV  station 
judged  to  have  been  outstanding  in  its  public  service  efforts  during  1975.  The  plaque  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  cash  grant  not  to  exceed  $2500  to  be  distributed  to  those  individuals  on  the 
paper,  radio  or  TV  station,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor  or  station  manager,  contributed  most 
to  the  effort. 

Runners-up  prizes  of  $1000  and  $500,  with  appropriate  certificates,  may  also  be  awarded, 
to  be  distributed  in  the  same  manner.  Entry  deadline  is  March  1, 1976. 

These  awards  are  named  for  the  longtime  president  and  editor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  president  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  president  of  United  Press,  who 
for  many  years  was  one  of  the  world's  outstanding  journalistic  figures. 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

Prizes  totaling  $10,000  will  be  awarded  to  newspapers  in  recognition  of  outstanding  work  in  the 
cause  of  conservation  published  in  newspapers  in  1975.  One  first  prize  of  $2500  will  be  awarded. 
The  remaining  $7500  will  be  distributed  in  awards  in  number  and  amount  to  be  determined  by 
the  judges. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  these  awards,  embraces  the  environment  and  the  forces 
that  affect  it.  Entry  deadline  is  February  15,  1976. 

The  Meeman  awards  are  named  for  the  late  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  and 
conservation  editor  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper  or  newspaper  reader. 

THE  WALKER  STONE  AWARDS  FOR  EDITORIAL  WRITING 

Named  for  the  late  editor-in-chief  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  president  of  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  the  Walker  Stone  Awards  are  open  to  newspapermen  and  women  in  the 
field  of  editorial  writing. 

They  consist  of  a  first  prize  of  $1000  and  a  certificate,  and  an  honorable  mention  prize 
of  $500. 

The  criteria  for  judging  will  be  for  general  excellence ...  to  include;  the  forcefulness  of 
writing  to  a  purpose,  effectiveness  as  measured  by  results,  and  the  importance  of  the  expression 
in  the  public  interest  Entrants  are  to  provide  the  background  necessary  for  judging  the  above 
qualities. 

Work  must  have  been  published  in  a  newspaper  in  1975.  and  entry  deadline  is  Feb.  1,  1976. 


WALKER  STONE 


EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN 


ROY  W.  HOWARD 


Complete  list  of  1974  winners  inside  gatefold 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


An  official  secrets  act 


On  March  14,  1973,  President  Nixon 
sent  to  Congress  his  message  on  the  fed¬ 
eral  system  of  criminal  justice  in  which 
he  proposed  a  sweeping  reform  of  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code.  The  bill — The 
Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  of  197.3 — was 
sent  to  Congress  on  .March  22,  intro¬ 
duced  as  S.  1400  on  March  28,  and  then 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Strangely,  practically  no  one  in  Con¬ 
gress  or  in  the  press  knew  anything 
about  the  provisions  of  this  bill  or  even 
took  the  trouble  to  read  it  until  Sen. 
Muskie  blew  the  whistle  on  it  in  a  speech 
at  Frostburg  (Md.)  State  College. 

Muskie  called  this  336-page  document 
a  “National  Security  Act”  and  E&P 
tried  to  alert  the  press  to  its  dangers 
with  two  pages  in  its  April  21,  1973,  is¬ 
sue.  The  bill  died  with  the  93rd  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  bill  has  now  grown  to  753  pages, 
has  been  reintroduced,  and  is  sponsored 
by  Sens.  McClelland,  Hruska,  Bayh, 
Eastland,  Fond,  Griffin,  Mansfield, 
Moss,  Scott,  Taft  and  Tower  as  “A  bill  to 
codify,  revise,  and  reform  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  make  appropriate 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure;  to  make  conform¬ 
ing  amendments  to  criminal  provisions 
of  other  titles  of  the  U.S.  Code;  and  for 
other  purposes.” 

Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California 
told  members  of  ASNE  last  week  it  is 
“An  Official  Secrets  Act,”  and  we  agree. 

ASNE  Counsel  Richard  Schmidt 
commented  about  the  bill  as  follows: 

“Section  1121,  ‘Espionage.’  This  sec¬ 
tion  provides  that  a  person  is  guilty  of  a 
crime’  ...  if,  knowing  that  national  de¬ 
fense  information  may  be  used  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  safety  or  interest  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  advantage  of  a 
foreign  power,’  he  obtains  or  collects 
such  information,  knowing  that  it  may 
be  communicated  to  a  foreign  power. 

“One  must  ask,  what  would  happen  if 
this  is  enacted  into  law  and  a  newspaper 
reports  the  story  of  the  failure  of  a 
weapon  system  developed  by  the  Penta¬ 
gon?  Would  this  be  a  use  adverse  to  the 
interest  of  the  United  States?  Would  the 
reporting  of  the  My  Lai  massacre  have 
violated  this  provision? 

"The  information  contained  in  the 
Pentagon  Papers  might  easily  have  fallen 
within  the  espionage  provisions  as 
set  forth  in  this  Act.  Under  this  provi¬ 
sion  a  newspaperman  could  possibly  be 
prosecuted  as  an  accomplice,  a  con¬ 
spirator,  or  a  solicitor. 

“Another  section  that  demands  the 
scrutiny  of  the  press  is  Section  1122,  en¬ 
titled  ‘Disclosing  National  Defense  In¬ 
formation.’  It  provides,  ‘A  person  is 
guilty  of  an  offense  if,  knowing  that  na¬ 
tional  defense  information  may  be  used 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  safety  or  interest 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  advantage 
of  a  foreign  power,  he  communicates 
such  information  to  a  person  he  knows  is 
48 


not  authorized  to  receive  it.’ 

“Section  1123  describes  an  offense  en¬ 
titled,  ‘Mishandling  National  Defense 
Information.’  As  written,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  allow  the  press  to  be  subject  to 
felony  prosecution  without  any  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  government  prove 
the  press  knew  the  publication  of  such 
information  could  in  fact  cause  harm  to 
the  United  States.  It  appears  to  go  far 
beyond  the  present  law  and  opens  up  a 
whole  new  field  for  harrassment  of  the 
press. 

“Section  1523,  ‘Intercepting  Corre¬ 
spondence,’  provides  that  a  person  is 
guilty  of  an  offense  if  he  intentionally 
‘Intercepts,  opens,  or  reads  private  cor¬ 
respondence  without  the  prior  consent 
of  the  sender  or  the  intended  reci¬ 
pient.’  ” 

Sen.  Cranston  warned  that  the  “booby 
traps”  in  this  bill  may  force  newsmen  to 
reveal  their  sources  and  “may  push  the 
long-stalled  issue  of  a  national  press 
shield  bill  back  onto  the  front  burner.” 

Cranston  added  that  two  provisions  of 
the  criminal  code  reform  “would  make  it 
a  federal  crime  for  a  reporter  to  refuse  to 
disclose  his  news  sources.” 

One  provision.  Sect.  1333,  makes  it  a 
federal  offense  for  anyone,  including  a 
reporter,  to  refuse  to  answer  a  question 
in  an  official  proceeding  after  a  federal 
court  or  judge  orders  him  to  answer, 
Cranston  said. 

Sect.  1311,  he  said,  makes  it  a  federal 
offense  to  conceal  the  identity  of  some¬ 
one  who  may  have  committed  a  crime. 

“If  this  had  been  the  law  three  years 
ago,  the  public  probably  never  would 
have  gotten  the  full  story  of  Watergate,” 
Cranston  said.  He  pointed  out  that  a 
number  of  press  disclosures  by  inves¬ 
tigative  reporters  appear  to  have  been 
based  on  interviews  with  people  who 
participated  in  the  coverup. 

“Recent  press  revelations  of  improper 
CIA  and  FBI  surveillance  also  seem  to 
have  been  based  on  talks  with  people 
who  themselves  may  have  engaged  in 
unlawful  activity,”  Cranston  said.  “They 
probably  never  would  have  talked  with¬ 


out  a  pledge  of  anonymity.” 

Sen.  Cranston  made  a  pitch  to  the 
newspaper  editors  to  support  his  Free 
Flow  of  Information  Bill”  which  he  in¬ 
troduced  three  years  ago  and  amended 
in  1973.  He  said  it  would  protect  news¬ 
men  against  forced  disclosure  even  if 
Sections  1311  and  1333  are  enacted. 

Editors  should  make  up  their  minds 
whether  they  want  a  bill  or  not — only  a 
strong  one  would  do  any  good,  he  said — 
and  we  agree  with  Sen.  Cranston  they 
had  better  get  together  right  now  to 
lobby  for  such  a  bill  and  also  to  fight 
against  the  secrecy  provisions  of  the 
criminal  code  revisions. 

• 

McLean  retires 

Robert  McLean  retired  April  23  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Bulletin  Co. 
Robert  L.  Taylor,  publisher  and  presi¬ 
dent,  was  elected  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  and  William  L.  McLean, 
III  was  elected  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  liulletin. 

Past  Week’s  Ran^e 
of  Slock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 
Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 


bowne  Comm.  (OTC) 


Panax  (OTC) 


Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX) 
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Selling 

is  our  business. 


k  Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
*  Radio,  TV  and 
CATV  properties 


WASHINGTON,  D  C.: 

1730  K  Street,  N.W.  20006 
(202)  393  3456 

CHICAGO: 

1  429  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1 
(312)  337  2754 

DALLAS: 

6060  N.  Central  Expwy.,  75206 
(214)691  2345 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

1  1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)  392  5671 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  April  26,  1975 


Announcing 
the  winners  of 


THE 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

FOUNDATION 

AWARDS 


for  outstanding 
journalism  in  1974 


•  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 

•  Roy  W.  Howard 

Public  Service  Awards 

•  Edward  J.  Meeman 

Conservation  Awards 

•  Walker  Stone  Awards  for 

Editorial  Writing 


WINNERS  ir 
OFTHEi 


L  HE  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
r  FOUNDATION 

I  was  founded  in  1962  with  grants  from 
the  Scripps  and  Howard  families.  Its 
primary  objective  is  the  improvement 
and  advancement  of  journalism  in  all  fields  of  mass 
communications. 


Trustees  and  officers  of  The  Foundation  devote  the 
funds  at  their  disposal  to  such  things  as: 


•  Grants  and  awards  to  schools  of  journalism 
and  to  promising  students  in  these  schools.  Grants 
were  made  to  54  colleges,  and  scholarships  were 
awarded  to  122  journalism  students  this  school  year. 


•  Awards  to  persons  already  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  field  for  outstanding  accomplishment.  The 
winners  announced  here  were  selected  as  out¬ 
standing  from  more  than  600  entries,  and  share  in 
prize  monies  totaling  $20,500. 


More  than  300  Scripps-Howard  men  and  women,  in 
addition  to  others  within  the  communications 
industry,  contribute  annually  to  The  Foundation. 
The  E.  W.  Scripps  Company  is  a  major  contributor. 


THE  JUDGES 

HOWARD  AWARDS 

Newspaper  Division:  Jess  Gorkin,  editor.  Parade  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  Jerome  H.  Walker,  retired  executive  editor. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Broadcasting  Division:  Supervised  by  David  G.  Yellin, 
director  of  Broadcasting  and  Film,  Memphis  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

MEEMAN  AWARDS 

Alfred  C.  Andersson,  retired,  assistant  managing  editor, 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar;  William  Houseman,  editor,  En¬ 
vironment  Monthly,  New  York  City;  Betty  MacDonald, 
chairman,  environmental  programs  and  projects.  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S.;  and  Thomas  F.  Williams, 
director  of  technological  information.  Office  of  Solid 
Waste  Management,  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

PYLE  AWARDS 

Nicholas  Blatchford,  columnist  and  editorial  writer, 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star-News,  Walter  Friedenberg,  edi¬ 
tor,  The  Cincinnati  Post;  and  Dr.  Richard  Gray,  chair¬ 
man,  Department  of  Journalism,  Indiana  University. 

STONE  AWARDS 

Phil  Dessauer,  associate  editor,  the  Tulsa  World;  Harry 
Heath,  director.  School  of  Journalism  and  Broadcasting, 
Oklahoma  State  University;  James  O.  Powell,  editor’ of 
the  editorial  page,  Arkansas  Gazette;  and  James  Scott, 
associate  editor,  Kansas  City  Star. 


THE  ROY  W.  HOWAF 

For  outstanding  public  service 
television  and  radio  stations. 


PRIZE-WINNING  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
Richard  L  Kenyon.  Barbara  A.  Koppe.  St; 
Carl  Schwartz.  Howard  Goldlrnger.  Not  p 


NEWSPAPER  DIVISI 

First  Prize,  $2500  and  plaque 
gative  team,  for  series,  “Judgi 
Criminal  Courts.” 

Second  Prize  $1000,  Dolor 
medical  reporter,  for  compre 
clinic  practices. 

Third  Prize,  $500,  Bette  Ors 
exposing  irregularities  in  the 
of  education. 

Special  Mention:  The  Cleve 
Press,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegra 
Haven  Register,  Ottaway  New 
tin  and  Providence  Journal  a 

BROADCAST  DIVISI 

First  Prize,  $2500  and  plaque, V 
TV,  New  York,  for  “The  Willov 
Case:  The  People  Vs.  The  S 
New  York,”  a  program  chargi 
State  Dept,  of  Mental  Hygien 
the  improper  depopulation  ( 
lowbrook  Mental  Institutio 
dumping  of  mentally  ill  patie 
communities  unequipped  to  c 
them,  and  the  squandering  i 
sums  on  construction.  Narrat 
one  of  three  producers,  G 
Rivera. 

Second  Prizes,  $500  eaci 
WNEW  radio.  New  York,  th^ 
tasteful,  flawlessly-produced  i 
logical,  and  sociological  aspe 
and  WNEW,  for  the  24-part  : 
ger,”  concerning  hazardous 
ger  aircraft. 

Special  Citations:  WKY-TV 
Chicago;  WCB3-TV,  New  Yo 
Dayton;  WBZ-TV,  Boston;  So 
Cleveland;  WZZM-TV,  Grand 
WABC-TV,  New  York;  and  W( 


!S  IN  THE  1974  AWARDS  COMPETITIONS 
HE  SCRIPPS- HOWARD  FOUNDATION 


OWARD  AWARDS 

:  service  reporting  by  newspapers, 
ations. 


JOURNAL  TEAM— Sealed,  from  left,  James  Parks. 
.  Koppe.  Standing,  from  left.  Thomas  G.  Lubenow. 
nger.  Not  pictured.  Chris  Lecos. 


DIVISION 

i  plaque,  Milwaukee  Journal  investi- 
5,  “Judging  Justice:  A  Report  on  Our 

0,  Dolores  Katz,  Detroit  Free  Press 
comprehensive  report  on  abortion 

lette  Orsini,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  for 
s  in  the  office  of  state  commissioner 


he  Cleveland  Press,  The  Fort  Worth 
-Telegram,  Newark  Star-Ledger,  New 
Afay  Newspapers,  Philadelphia  Bulle- 
ournal  and  Bulletin. 

DIVISION 

plaque,  WABC- 
le  Willowbrook 
3.  The  State  of 
m  charging  the 
il  Hygiene  with 
ulation  of  Wil- 
Tstitution,  the 
ill  patients  on 
iped  to  care  for 
idering  of  vast 
T.  Narrator  and 
cers,  Geraldo 

500  each,  KNXT,  Los  Angeles,  and 
York,  the  former  for  “Why  Me?”— a 
oduced  study  of  the  physical,  psycho- 
ical  aspects  of  breast  cancer  surgery, 
24-part  series,  “The  Hidden  Passen- 
zardous  material  shipped  on  passen- 


GERALDO  RIVERA 
WABC-TV 


WKY-TV,  Oklahoma  City;  WBBM-TV, 
New  York;  WCKT,  Miami;  WHIO-TV, 
iston;  South  Carolina  ETV;  WKYC-TV, 
/,  Grand  Rapids;  WFSB-TV,  Hartford; 
;;  and  WCVB-TV,  Boston,  two  citations. 


THE  EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  AWARDS 


For  outstanding  coverage  by  news¬ 
papers  in  the  field  of  conservation. 

First  Prize,  $2500,  David  Johnston, 

Detroit  Free  Press,  Lansing  Bureau, 
for  articles  exposing  a  state  legis¬ 
lator  as  the  secret  boss  of  a  foundry 
rated  as  Michigan's  most  flagrant 
violator  of  air  pollution  laws. 

Second  Prize,  $1750,  Gene  Cun¬ 
ningham  and  Stuart  Wilk,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  for  investigative  series 
about  Wisconsin  Dept,  of  Natural  Re¬ 
sources. 

Third  Prize,  $1500,  Don  Wright,  Miami  News,  for  cartoons 
drawn  in  the  cause  of  conservation. 

Fourth  Prizes,  $1000,  Gordon  Bishop,  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  and  Jim  Detjen,  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal;  Bish¬ 
op  for  four  major  statewide  campaigns  contributing  to  en¬ 
vironmental  reform,  and  Detjen  for  Hudson  River  clean-up 
stories  and  conservation  writing  throughout  the  year. 

Fifth  Prizes,  $750,  William  Braun,  Manitee  Times  supple¬ 
ment  of  St.  Petersburg  Times;  David  A.  Milne,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Bureau,  DPI;  and  Nash  Herndon,  Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Sentinel.  Braun  for  challenging  a  so-called  “clean”  plant 
refinery  construction  project;  Milne  for  series  on  land-use 
planning,  or  the  lack  of  it;  and  Herndon  for  in-depth  articles 
on  new  mass-production  farms. 


DAVID  JOHNSTON 
Detroit  Free  Press 


THE  WALKER  STONE  AWARDS 

For  outstanding  editorial  writing  in 
newspapers  ...  to  include:  Forceful¬ 
ness  of  writing,  effectiveness  as 
measured  by  results,  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  expression  in  the  public 
interest.  First  Prize,  $1000,  John  R. 

Harrison,  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger,  for 
series  of  editorials  calling  attention 
to  the  condition  of  child  day  care 
centers. 

Second  Prize,  $500,  Oliver  Starr, 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  for  bring-  jqhn  r.  harrison 
ing  to  light  the  disgrace  of  the  St.  Lakeland  Ledger 

Louis  jail,  which  led  to  corrective 
action. 

Judging  supervised  by  Harry  Heath,  director.  School  of 
Journalism  and  Broadcasting,  Oklahoma  State  University. 
Oklahoma  State  was  Walker  Stone’s  alma  mater. 


ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 


For  outstanding  human  interest  re- 
porting  in  the  tradition  of  Ernie  Pyle. 

First  Prize,  $1000  and  medallion  \ 

plaque,  William  D.  Montalbano,  The 
Miami  Herald,  for  his  engaging  dis- 
patches  depicting  people  and  places  ^  > 

filed  from  across  America  as  well  as 
from  abroad.  Said  the  judges:  “He 
exhibits  an  uncommon  facility  for 
telling  a  story.”  v 

Special  Award,  $500,  Dick  Feagler,  ^ 

The  Cleveland  Press,  for  series  of  william  d.  montalbano 
columns  that  were  urbane,  yet  man- 
aged  to  celebrate  the  simple  things  of  life. 

The  panel  of  judges  was  selected  and  supervised  by 
Dr.  Richard  Gray,  director,  Dept,  of  Journalism,  Indiana 


University. 


Will  your  entry  be  among  the  winners 

in  the  1975  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  Awards? 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

The  23rd  annual  competition  for  newspaper  writing  which  was  published  in  U.S.  newspapers 
during  1975  most  exemplifying  the  warmth  and  craftsmanship  of  Ernie  Pyle  has  a  deadline  of 
Jan.  15, 1976.  The  award  is  $1000  cash  and  a  plaque. 

Although  Pyle  won  his  greatest  fame  as  a  World  War  II  correspondent,  before  the  war  he 
honed  his  talents  by  roaming  America,  painting  word  portraits  of  people  and  their  daily 
concerns  that  captured  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  his  readers.  He  wrote  so  compellingly  that 
the  plight  of  any  man  or  woman  took  on  universal  quality. 

As  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley  said  of  Ernie: 

“His  typewriter  had  a  soul.” 


ROY  W.  HOWARD  PUBLIC  SERVICE  AWARDS 

Two  bronze  plaques  will  be  awarded,  one  to  a  newspaper  and  one  to  a  radio  or  TV  station 
judged  to  have  been  outstanding  in  its  public  service  efforts  during  1975.  The  plaque  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  cash  grant  not  to  exceed  $2500  to  be  distributed  to  those  individuals  on  the 
paper,  radio  or  TV  station,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor  or  station  manager,  contributed  most 
to  the  effort. 

Runners-up  prizes  of  $1000  and  $500,  with  appropriate  certificates,  may  also  be  awarded, 
to  be  distributed  in  the  same  manner.  Entry  deadline  is  March  1,  1976. 

These  awards  are  named  for  the  longtime  president  and  editor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  president  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  president  of  United  Press,  who 
for  many  years  was  one  of  the  world’s  outstanding  journalistic  figures. 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

Prizes  totaling  $10,000  will  be  awarded  to  newspapers  in  recognition  of  outstanding  work  in  the 
cause  of  conservation  published  in  newspapers  in  1975.  One  first  prize  of  $2500  will  be  awarded. 
The  remaining  $7500  will  be  distributed  in  awards  in  number  and  amount  to  be  determined  by 
the  judges. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  these  awards,  embraces  the  environment  and  the  forces 
that  affect  it.  Entry  deadline  is  February  15,  1976. 

The  Meeman  awards  are  named  for  the  late  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  and 
conservation  editor  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper  or  newspaper  reader. 

THE  WALKER  STONE  AWARDS  FOR  EDITORIAL  WRITING 

Named  for  the  late  editor-in-chief  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  president  of  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  the  Walker  Stone  Awards  are  open  to  newspapermen  and  women  in  the 
field  of  editorial  writing. 

They  consist  of  a  first  prize  of  $1000  and  a  certificate,  and  an  honorable  mention  prize 
of  $500. 

The  criteria  for  judging  will  be  for  general  excellence  ...  to  include:  the  forcefulness  of 
writing  to  a  purpose,  effectiveness  as  measured  by  results,  and  the  importance  of  the  expression 
in  the  public  interest.  Entrants  are  to  provide  the  background  necessary  for  judging  the  above 
qualities. 

Work  must  have  been  published  in  a  newspaper  in  1975,  and  entry  deadline  is  Feb.  1,  1976. 


WALKER  STONE 


EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN 


ROY  W.  HOWARD 


Complete  list  of  1974  winners  inside  gatefold 


